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A STAGE DOOR-KEEPER'S STORY. 



THANK you, sir; I'm sorry you should be de- 
tained, after coming by appointment too. I*m going 
to take a turn up the Acre, and perhaps round 
the market. It's almost as good as fresh air there, 
you know; and, besides, it eases the pain in my 
wrist to tire my legs a bit. I get no exercise the rest 
of the day. My mate will be just as particular about 
your manuscript as I should. I know it's waiting for 
you, for Mr. Pageant said he'd found it after all ; and 
he's safe to be back by six. Has he read it ? Well, 
sir, to speak candidly, I do not think he has. Yes, 
the pain is very bad ; it's awful sometimes. You see 
I smashed my hand and broke my wrist all into one 
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like, many years ago, and it wasn't taken in time. 
Oh yes, I have the best of advice for it now ; but the 
doctor can't do much for me, — only soothe it a little. 
I keep it always wrapped up as you see, for it's a bad 
sight ; but I want for nothing. Oh no ; IVe the best 
of everything, I assure you, — quite independent. If 
I chose, I might smoke my pipe in the country and 
drive my gig, but somehow I don't Hke to leave the 
old place, — theatricals seldom do. Thank you, sir, 
I will take a glass of ale or something. It does 
make me shake sometimes, but it's not what you are 
thinking of, though I've always taken enough; it's 
the pain. Rum, sir, if you please ; rum, William, hot 
And so it's a tragedy, is it, sir? Ah, I thought it 
was something of that sort by the size, and the packet 
made up so neat, too. I remember your bringing it 
six months ago, though you mayn't recollect me ; but 
I've a strong memory for faces. I never forget. 
I thought at the time how it would be, but you know, 
sir, it wasn't for me to tell you. You asked me to 
give it to Mr. Pageant, and he put it in the authors' 
rack. We get about thirty or five-and-thirty such 
every season. Well, no, sir ; I can't call to mind that 
we ever produced one of them, — but then the authors 
sometimes take to other lines, — farces and burlesques, 
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and what not, and we act them. But they generally 
begin with tragedies in the first instance, and some of 
them can't ever get it out of their heads that tragedy 
is their line after all. I know one gentleman who has 
written above two hundred pieces, and I know he's 
got three tragedies now that he wrote when a mere 
boy — excuse me, sir, — ^and he believes to this day 
that they are the best things he ever did, because he's 
told me so much. Well, perhaps the public taste 
may be rather depraved, sir, but for all that, what I 
remember of tragedies — and that isn't a little — makes 
me fancy they were always kind of unnatural. Oh, of 
course, there's Shakspere j but where are the people 
to act Shakspere now, and where are the people 
who'd come and see them if they could — without the 
play and the performers too were crushed with 
"scenic illusions," "historical interludes," and "sen- 
sational effects," enough to mount half a dozen 
regular dramas, that would, each of them, run the 
best part of a year ? I don't pretend to be a scholar, 
but I've seen enough to tell me that all the com- 
panies in London couldn't act a play of Shakspere's 
as it ought to be acted, and as I believe it was acted 
in the days when they used to pin labels on to a 
blanket to explain where the scene was supposed to be. 
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You always thought stage door-keepers were rough 

and surly? Well, sir, I'm not rough and surly with 

you, am I? nor ever have been, though you've 

called often enough to see Mr. Pageant about your 

tragedy, and of course you never could see him ; but 

it wasn't for me to tell you that you never would see 

him (being his servant), was it? Though I could see 

you were on the wrong road, altogether. I saw you 

were a gentleman — no offence, sir, — ^but I reckoned 

you up directly. Why? Why, because you never 

hung about the stage door to stare into the actresses* 

broughams, or peep under the ballets' bonnets; nor 

yet tried to follow any of them home, nor offered me 

half-crowns to tell you their addresses. If you had^ 

you'd have found out that I've got a rough end 

to my tongue, pretty quick, I can tell you. But 

I saw you were a different sort — from the country, 

I set you down; not far wrong, was I, sir? I 

noticed how you held Miss Lottie Glentilt's umbrella 

over her head, and lifted your hat to her as she 

drove off, being all the time as grave as she — looked ; 

and you just as polite to Polly Blane when she 

trudged in the same wet morning ; Polly dresses my 

wrist for me every afternoon. I don't know how I 

should bear the pain else. Lord bless you, I reckoned 
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you up in a minute, and therefore I behaved to you 
as to a gentleman. Thank you, sir, I will. 

Yes, my education was pretty fair \ in fact, it was 
so good that it ought to have been a great deal 
better, to be of any use ; but that laid with me, and I 
neglected to make anything out of my bit of learning 
till it had got rusty, and I'd lost the will. I was 
quick enough to see that I knew more than other 
boys of my station, and I learned to feel above my 
father's trade, and, in time, to hate the name of it 
He was a plain industrious man, a widower ; my only 
sister — she was older than me — kept house for him, 
and brought me up. A real good woman she was, 
perhaps a trifle stern, but then you know she could not 
please both my father and me. He'd been a good 
father to her, and I'm not saying he was a bad one to 
me, not yet laying the bit of Latin I picked up at 
his expense to his charge, though it did set me 
against the boot and shoe trade, which to a smart 
boy is very trying. For all the while you sat at your 
work, you see — there were no sewing machines in 
those days — you sat and thought^ — at least, I know I 
did, and all I thought about was only one thing, and 
that was the theatre. I'm sure I don't know what I 
thought about it, nor what I proposed to myself in 
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my day-dreams. I had quite sense enough to know 
that I should never make a great performer, but there 
was something about the very house itself that had a 
sort of magic for me. Yes, and so it has to this day. 
Drive me down into the country, give me a good 
dinner, and make much of me, and, as sure as six 
o'clock comes round, I'm that uneasy unless I'm 
within reach of the playhouse, that I'm no company 
for any one. As for the plays, I don't care about 
them; as for the performers, I can't see much in 
them ; and as for the audience, I despise it ; but yet 
I seem to cling to the house. Consequently I was 
always hanging about it ; the oftener I was found out, 
the more I went there, and at last 'I threw up my 
indentures, and took a service with the manager as a 
sort of odd boy. It was a large town where we lived, 
and the theatre was a good one, and I soon got to be 
useful in more ways than one, on and off the stage. 
The actors would joke me, and I'd pick up something 
from one, and something from another, till at last 
I came to be a recognised performer in the heavy 
business and utility ; and in the heavy business and 
utility I remained till I smashed my wrist I shall 
never forget my first appearance in a regular part. It 
"''as the first time my name had ever been in the 
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bills, and I was very proud of it, not thinking. I 
walked through the town that morning, sir, and 
looked at every play-bill in every shop window — as if 
there was likely to be any difference in them — for my 
name. I didn't think where I was going, sir, and at 
last I stopped before a small shop window where the 
play-bill was, and while I was reading it, I felt the 
sensation of being looked at. I dare say you know 
what that is, sir ; I never knew anybody that could 
explain it, but there are times when you seem to feel 
that some one's eyes are upon you. Well, sir, I looked 
straight before me. It was my father's shop that I'd 
stopped at, and there was the old man inside, with his 
spectacles pushed up on his forehead, as his way was, 
and in his leather apron, gravely pointing me out to 
my sister as I stood at the window. I saw her make a 
dart to speak to me, but I couldn't stand it, and I 
walked away quick. I saw in their faces how they 
felt the humiliation — well, they thought it such, — and 
I knew not how to answer what they might say. 
Why did he put the play-bill in his window ? Why, 
sir, I shall always believe that, hurt as he was — for he 
knew I was hanging about the theatre, though we 
hadn't met for months, — there was always a home for 
me there if I liked to come back and take the play-bill 
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down, for he never could abide those sort of things. 
He was a good man, sir, and I was not so good a son 
as he deserved ; but let that pass. I never saw him 
alive again. I hardly knew how I went through my 
part that night, but I resolved I would never act 
again to disgrace him in his native town. So I left it, 
and changed my name, and soon got an engagement, 
for I was a brisk, useful young fellow, content with 
what was given me. If I'd expected to come back a 
great star, I could understand my acting as I did, but 
I had no expectation of the kind. I knew the most I 
could rise to would be a Bohemian life, but somehow 
I couldn't get away from it ; I suppose I was bom so. 
I soon lost sight of my father and sister; I fear 
I forgot them — more shame for me. They did not 
forget me. 

Of course I married. I was just the sort of young 
fellow to get married. She was a beautiful girl and 
an uncommonly graceful dancer. We were very fond 
of each other, and our married life was as happy as 
most people's, neither more nor less. If we had a 
word now and then, I know now it was my fault ; my 
nature was roving, and she was very domestic, though 
a columbine. I should have made a better husband, 
I think, if she'd lived a little longer, for I loved her 
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very dearly, as I found when she was gone. She 
caught cold, following our little boy to the churchyard 
one wet day, and died, leaving me alone with our 
other child — a daughter. She was on her death-bed, 
quite conscious, but too weak to say a word, for her 
cough had taken away all her strength, and she lay, 
just looking at me and Mab, as if she was telling us 
to love each other after she was goijie, when the room 
door opened. I didn't look round, for I made sure 
it was the doctor, but a footstep very different from 
his glided along the floor, and a lady in mourning 
stood beside my wife's bed. It was my sister. 

" My poor darling," she said to my wife ; and then, 
with a thoughtfulness I shall never forget, she took off 
all her mourning things — that looked like mourning, 
you know — and laid them on one side, and was 
suddenly turned into a kind plain old maid in a black 
gown, that anybody might have worn. 

"Robert," she said to me, with a calming look, 
" I've come to nurse your wife ; " and she set about it 
as quiet as could be. That moment poor Mary looked 
earnestly at her with her great eyes, as she smoothed 
her pillows, and her eyes grew moist when my sister 
sat down beside the bed, and drew little Mab to her 
— the child was as good as gold, — and began to 
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smooth her hair pleasantly. Then I saw that she 
knew how to nurse my wife indeed. 

We were all very quiet, for we knew that the last 
moment was at hand. She died without a pang, sir ; 
only one very little sigh was all, but to the last her 
eyes were fixed on the child at her aunt's knee, except 
once when they wandered tenderly to tne, and then 
to my sister again, as if they said, " Don't forget him 
either!" 

We were quieter still after that, till my sister rose, 
and told me gently to go away for an hour, and make 
a good resolution, for she had something to say to 
me. When I came back — it wasn't like home then — 
she and the good woman of the house had made the 
room straight, and pulled the blinds down, and she 
led me down-stairs and told me that our father was 
dead. He had died better off than was expected, 
for he was a saving man, but he had left me nothing, 
as she said because he did not know where to find 
me. I know what she meant was that he did not 
know how to trust me, but that was the way she put 
it. She had realized his property; it was all left 
to her, and came to near three thousand pounds. 
She asked me to come and live with her, and 
turn to something useful, "for," she said, "you're a 
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young man yet, Robert, and it's only making the 
resolution." 

But I could not bring myself to it. I know I ought 
to have done so, and how much I now wish I had, 
God only knows ; but I could not bring myself to it 
at the time. "Then," she said, "let me have the 
child to nurse and teach ; she shall be like my own, 
and what I have shall be for her ; " and she told me 
she would make me welcome always to come and see 
her and the child, and after the funeral she and little 
Mab went away together. Mab, you see, sir, had 
grown as fond of her as if she'd read her mother's 
heart, but she wouldn't have left me if I hadn't 
promised to come and see her soon, and live with her 
for good, and all that talk that children have. For 
she was very fond of me, was little Mab — we had 
christened her Mab in short for Mabel, you know, 
and besides, it was after the Fairy Queen. 

I'd promised to go and see my sister soon, you 
know, sir; and therefore it is not surprising that it 
was twelve years or more before I carried out that 
intention, though I always meant it, and it was 
nothing but shame that kept me back. Before' I did 
go, I had been half over the world, sometimes with a 
circus, sometimes with a wizard — once I was sunk so 
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low that I was glad to find a man who broke paving- 
stones on my chest (I*d learned the knack of that 
years before in Ratcliff Highway) — but always hang- 
ing on, as my fate seemed to be, to something in the 
tent or caravan line, when theatricals were not come- 
at-able, and busking failed. Of course I lived hard, 
though nothing downright bad that I call to mind, 
and when I got to my sister's cottage, I was a sort of 
wreck — I can't describe myself better — a something 
worn out and hopeless, and never feeling any relief 
except when the drum beat or the cymbals rang. I 
felt I wanted rest, but I started up, like from a night- 
mare, when I'd found it. Well, sir, my sister received 
me as free and composed as if I'd come by appoint- 
ment at that very hour of that very summer's evening, 
when I leant over the gate and saw her watering the 
flowers in her little garden. " Come in, Robert," she 
said ; " Mab will be here directly." She made no 
notice of my appearance, though I think it rather 
surprised the neighbours; and the girl that served the 
tea, too, stared, as I dare say she'd a perfect right to. 
I'd a velveteen coat on, and a red neckerchief, and a 
pair of rings round my eyes, not from fighting, you 
know, sir, but from want. But in I went, into the 
very neatest little parlour you ever saw in all your 
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life, all hung round with samplers and things, and 
father's picture — and, in fact, I hadn't been any- 
where but in tents and publics for so long that I felt 
strange you may believe. But little Mab — my Mab 
— when she tripped in, she, too, seemed to know me 
in a moment, and she took no notice, no more than 
if she'd been a colmsellor, of anything being queer 
with me. She was grown like a poplar, and perfectly 
lovely. After tea she played the piano, and sang a 
little Irish ballad, and I've never felt so happy for the 
moment, sir, before or since. My sister was quite 
comfortable. She came to the door of my bedroom 
next morning before I was up, and she said, " Brother 
Robert, we shall have breakfast in half an hour ; 
here's your box come — you can lift it in." "Has 
it?" I thought; "where the dickens has it come 
from?" So I opened the door, and sure enough 
there was a box with a black frock coat, and white 
shirts, and everything. I saw exactly what I was to 
do in a moment — meet 'em in their own way, you 
know. So I dressed myself in the new things and 
walked down-stairs as demure as a curate ; and they 
took no notice, only gave me a very easy chair and 
such a breakfast that the tablecloth alone was a treat 
to look at to a man like me. It was the most artful 
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little cottage too, I found, when I saw it better by 
daylight, very little bigger than a doll's house, and 
as neat as a new toy; but as for convenience, it 
was perfectly inexhaustible. Not an inch of room 
was wasted. It seemed as if the whole place was 
regularly animated with welcome. There was a 
cricket continually chirping it in the kitchen, and a 
linnet similarly piping of it in the parlour, and a fat 
woolly little dog that was too asthmatic to bark, but 
always got in the way of one's legs most amiable. 
Why, all the doors seemed as if they were so many 
tongues, and, when you opened them, said, as plain 
as plain could be, even to the cupboards, " Do you 
want to hang anything up ? Here's a peg ! or do 
you wish to put anything away ? Here's a shelf. If 
you're the coals, you'll find the most economical 
cellar that ever held two tons, with a shoot just round 
the comer as you go to the pantry; if it's washing 
day, the clothes-props and lines are hid away under 
the stairs ; and if it's lumber, the proper place for it 
is the spare room at the top of the house — ^you can't 
miss it if you go up high enough, and it's twice as big 
as your chest." There was a small round bed of 
mixed flowers in the middle of a little grass-plot in 
front, and a long narrow bed with more flowers, and 
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creeping plants that ran from the gate to the back 
garden, and at the end of that there was a fowls' 
house, about the size of a sentry-box, and a little run 
with a wire fence, and nine chickens that all came 
out of their egg-shells the very day I arrived, and 
seemed to make themselves at home immediately, all 
except one that had got sprained in the hurry of 
unpacking himself, being a very full size for his shell. 
And in the course of the morning a joking little man 
— a doctor he was — trotted round on a small pony as 
plump as a barrel, and tied him to the gate, and my 
sister introduced us, " Dr. Sprackle — ^my brother, Mr. 
Ridout," like a matter of course, and we shook hands 
as if it was the most natural thing in life, though 
what the doctor would have thought if he'd seen me 
coming through the lanes the evening before, I leave 
you to guess. Bless you, I knew all the while he was 
shaking hands with me that he was feeling my pulse, 
and his visit was just as promiscuous as the arrival of 
my box. I was in a little dream of happiness that 
day ; I took the doctor's medicine as tractable as you 
please, but it was more than medicine to me to see 
Mab's face smiling into mine as she saw me growing 
better — I mean stronger. 

For me to grow better in a proper sense wasn't 
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likely. If I'd been bedridden, or paralyzed, or 
something of that, there might have been some hopes 
of me ; but I was a strong man, of middle age, with a 
fist to smite an ox, and as I got better, you see — I 
hate myself for it — my lonely walks grew longer and 
longer — leastways, I was longer out, — and the old 
feeling came over me again, and I began to pine for 
change. I shook it off as long as I could, but all 
would not do, and my sister and Mab couldn't help 
seeing it, and at last I was bound to own I'd resolved 
to go the rounds again. My sister looked very grave, 
and Mab graver still, when I said this ; we had no 
words, but there was a shade came between Jane and 
me; I little guessed why till next day, when Mab, 
seeing me quite determined to start — for I felt I could 
bear it no longer — little Mab put her hand in mine, and 
said, " Father dear, if you are really resolved to go 
away, I'll go too ; my place is with you, where my 
mother's was.*' Of course I couldn't bear the thought 
of a such thing, and I made trial again to stop — but it 
was of no use ; I hadn't strength of mind, and I deter- 
mined to run away. It's no use dweUing on these things 
now, sir, but Mab followed me. She overtook me the 
morning after I went away. I hadn't strength of mind 
to go back, or to take her back, and she pleaded 
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SO that the end of it was that she caiAe along.with 
me, and shared my ways uncomplaining for months, 
and at last — at last, she went on the stage. 

Yes, sir; you see it didn't stand to reason that I 
should be any more regular for seeing her always with 
me ; it cut me to the heart to think of the home Pd 
lost her. I had my old line, the heavies and utility, 
and was always worth my money when attending to 
business ; for my voice was good, and people some- 
how liked me better than I deserved. But I got ill 
oftener and oftener, and one day, when I came out of 
hospital, Mab told me she had taken to the stage to 
earn a living for us, for she knew I wouldn't let her 
write to her aunt on my account, and she stood faster 
and faster to it that she never would leave me. I 
don't think she liked acting, and indeed she made no 
great hand at it then, but she was so modest and 
pretty that she soon became a favourite, though only 
playing the walking ladies — the sentimental girls in 
white frocks and sashes, you know. Ours was a 
goodish theatre, and as the manager (who was a 
woman, an excellent woman too) took a liking to 
Mab, and insisted on paying my salary as well as her 
own to her to keep house with, I got steadier, and 
might have been happier, but for brooding over the 

c 
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thoughts of my sister and the home I'd robbed 
Mab of. 

Still I couldn't bring ihyself to write to Jane, and 
we never heard from her. Once I read an advertise- 
ment in the Era requesting the address of Mr. Robert 
Ridout and daughter, and offering a reward for it, 
which hurt my feelings. We had changed our names 
from Ridout to Darlington — my old name in the pro- 
fession, — and nobody would be very likely to find us 
out without some clue. So I took no notice of the 
advertisement, which I made sure came from Jane. 
You see, if it had done so, it would have come to the 
same thing — and all through my fault. 

Well, sir, a few weeks after this there came to our 
town a travelling photographer, by name Rushworth. 
I can't say that I liked him much ; his manner was 
strange, and his eyes kept away from you when you 
looked at him ; and his voice was deep and far oflf, as 
if it was not himself that was speaking. But he was a 
smart, active fellow, though new to the business, as he 
said himself, and somewhat of a sporting character, 
and of course he was glad to take all us professionals 
for nothing, just to show the public the style of his 
portraits. In that way he got an introduction to 
Mab, taking her likeness, and then he fell in love 
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with her — or said he did — and proposed for her to 
marry him. It took me aback altogether to think of 
her marrying anybody, but when I began to reflect, I 
could not but see it was right she should do so if she 
liked, for she was almost a woman. I don't think 
she cared for him much, even girl-like, notwithstand- 
ing his good looks ; but the season was closing, and 
I had had another of my attacks, and the doctors 
had ordered change of air which we co.uld not afford, 
till Rushworth, he pointed out how he would go to 
the very place I was recommended to, and how we 
could all live together, and I could make myself 
useful in many ways in the photography ; and when 
Mab heard this, she consented, though by no per- 
suasion of mine — ^thank God, by no persuasion of 
mine ! After this she seemed quite set on the match, 
which was made up very hurried, on account of 
moving the studio to the sea-side, and she only 
begged one thing of me, for she was as dutiftil as the 
day, sir; she begged me to write to my sister, and 
put a note of her own inside, to ask her consent. I 
couldn't refuse that much, you know ; so I wrote the 
letter, and gave it to Rushworth to post for me ; but 
we got no answer to it, and so we concluded that 
Jane had cast us off, and that was another reason 
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for hastening the marriage, my health being so pre- 
carious. And so, to cut matters short, they were 
married, sir. 

It was not a cheerful wedding. We had made up 
our minds to keep it very quiet, and so we asked none 
of our friends except the manager, who gave Mab a 
white veil — almost the only thing she had new — 
though she would not act as bridesmaid, because, 
being a widow, she said it would be unlucky. Mab 
had no ornaments, except theatrical ones, but she 
wore a little brooch that I had given her mother when 
she was married ; and when I reflected what sort 
of a husband she had had in me, I fancied that 
was unlucky too. The bridegroom was not easy — 
looked as if there was something hanging over him 
like — and dropped the ring before he put it on Mab's 
finger. Altogether it didn't seem like a regular wed- 
ding by any means; and. as soon as it was over we 
all seemed to agree to drop the subject like, and 
went our ways as if nothing much had happened. I 
left Mab with the manager, and smoked a pipe with 
the second old man ; and Rushworth, when he'd got 
the certificate, went off to the studio to see to pack- 
ing up his things. But the day passed into even- 
ing, and still he did not return. Night came, and no 
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Rushworth. Days passed, and it was clear to us then 
that he had run away — ^but what could be his object ? 
He had not touched his photographs and apparatus ; 
all was left as it was before we went to church. I 
searched the studio, and there I found a clue to his 
villany, and I went to London at once to trace it. 

My sister was dead. She had left a will in which 
she stated that, as she was afraid to trust me (that 
was what it amounted to, and rightly so, though it was 
somewhat wrapped up), she left the whole of her pro- 
perty to my daughter, absolutely. The villain. Rush- 
worth, had learned this, traced us out, married poor 
Mab only to desert her and rob her of her fortune. 
I went to the old cottage — it was for sale ; the title 
deeds in the possession of the most respectable soli- 
citor in the town. I rushed to the bank. Two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds there standing in the name 
of Jane Ridout, and duly transferred to Mab, had 
been drawn out by her husband a week before. The 
executors were men above suspicion, one of them was 
my former acquaintance, Doctor Sprackle. He in- 
quired with sympathy after my daughter, but was more 
distant with me than before. I resolved to pursue 
Rushworth with the fury of a wijd beast. I never slept 
till I was on his track. He doubled me several times, 
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but it was out of his power to foil vengeance like 
mine. On the fifth day I came up with him. I saw 
him enter the London terminus of the Bristol railway. 
In a moment I remembered that a steamer for 
America was advertised to leave immediately on the 
arrival of the very train then starting. I followed 
him into the station as quietly as I could, but I know 
that he observed me, for I saw him turn and look 
after me. He was not twenty yards ahead when I 
stopped to get my ticket, and I never took my eyes 
off him. I saw him enter one of the first carriages — 
nearest the engine, I mean, sir, — but the bell was ring- 
ing, and it was all that I could do to get a place in 
a carriage at the other end of the train. No matter ; 
I should come up with him at the next station, when 
I would seat myself beside him, and go with him to 
our journey's end. The moment the train stopped, I 
leaped out and ran to Rushworth*s carriage. Un- 
happily — ^yes, unhappily for all — it was full. With a 
devilish grin, the consequence of a vain attempt to 
preserve his composure, Rushworth pointed out to me 
that there was no vacant place. It would not do for 
me to make any disturbance in the train, you see, for 
I had not the law on my side, however much I had 
justice. I should have been overpowered directly if 
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I'd attempted to secure him, and perhaps got locked 
up, and so given him the opportunity to get clear off. 
I had no course but to resume my own place, and 
watch for the first opportunity of entering his car- 
riage. At every station, the moment we arrived at it, 
I presented myself at the window and looked in. But 
not one of the passengers got out, and at every 
station did Rushworth point out to me, again and 
again, that there was no room for me. Evening had 
long since drawn in, but it was a fine moonlight 
night, and I could distinctly see his carriage from the 
window of my own, out of which I kept constantly 
gazing at the fleeting train. I never took my eyes 
from it, for I seemed to fear that, in the desperation 
of his dread of meeting me at that journey's end 
which must come at last, Rushworth might precipitate 
himself from the carriage ; and the thought that I 
might possibly lose him even in such an extremity as 
that almost maddened me. As we drew near our 
destination my excitement grew more intense. We 
were rather behind our time, and the engines were 
being driven at their greatest speed. We had passed 
the last station, and I could no longer control my 
exultation as I reflected that when the train stopped 
next, my victim would be within my grasp ; when, 
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suddenly, gazing along the line, as I said before, I 
perceived, but a little way ahead of us, a number of 
waggons, heavily laden with goods, apparently sta- 
tionary, on the very rails which we were to travel over. 
A collision was inevitable, for our driver either did 
not see the danger, or was unable to check the speed 
of his engine. Nearer and nearer — another instant, 
and we must run into the goods train ; yet, even in 
that awfiil moment, I had no fear but the fear of being 
baulked of my revenge. My first — my one object, 
when the collision brought us to a stand, would be to 
leap from the ruins of the train and grapple with my 
enemy. It came — a fearful shock, but with a new 
horror that I had not thought of. Our engine and 
tender were literally crushed with the force of the 
concussion ; the driver and fireman were killed at a 
blow, but a worse fate awaited the passengers in the 
carriages in the front part of the train. The crash 
that shattered our engine had told with dreadful effect 
on the foremost waggons of the goods train, laden 
with petroleum, overturning them, and bursting the 
casks of oil, which instantly ignited from our fires, 
and ran in streams like blazing lava around and 
beneath the broken and prostrate carriages in fi-ont. 
The flames lapped them round and round, and the 
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heat was so intense that those who succeeded in dis- 
engaging themselves from the more distant parts of 
the train were utterly unable to approach the confla- 
gration, or render the least assistance to the burning 
and suffocating passengers. Not one of those who 
were in the first three carriages escaped alive. Scores 
of other persons were frightfully burned and maimed, 
and the number of those who perished has never, I 
believe, been rightly ascertained to this day. Nor 
yet have they been what you may call rightly buried, 
for their remains were so charred and broken up and 
confused, that it was not possible to guess to which 
of the corpses the mutilated limbs belonged. 

When the coroner's inquest was held it was a 
sickening and heart-rending sight. Besides six-and- 
twenty bodies that were comparatively what you 
might call complete, though even some of them 
could not be identified, owing to their clothes and 
flesh being burned into an undistinguishable mass, 
there were limbs and fragments of others that must 
have made ten or eleven more, all set out in coffins 
that one could not look at without thinking of their 
sudden call to judgment, and the torments of their 
last moments. You must not think, however, that 
my thoughts were of this kind at the time. I had 
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escaped without a scratch or a singe, and all my idea 
was to trace out Rushworth, dead or alive. I soon 
satisfied myself that he had died — Hke a dog as he 
was — and cheated me of my revenge. It is strange 
that I thought nothing vOf the money he had taken 
(though, of course, it was partly my object to get that 
away from him for Mab's sake) in comparison with 
his death, and me losing my revenge for the injury he 
had done my child. But I never gave it a thought. 
The carriage he had been in, the fourth from the engine 
— well did I know it from having gone there so often on 
the journey — the very numbers on it I shall never forget 
— well, his carriage was burned and broken almost worst 
of all, and I stood watching like a fiend while the men 
cleared it of its horrid shapeless contents. When they 
had finished, I searched again for myself, and in a 
corner I found pieces of a small bag that I knew be- 
longed to Rushworth, and a woman's portemonnaie,that 
was his also, and fragments of the very letter that I had 
given him to post to my sister, telHng her of Mab's 
marriage ; all of which I secured. I therefore left the 
ghastly scene with my mind at rest that he was dead, 
though (I thanked God then) not by my hand, nor 
yet with my forgiveness. And it was not till I was 
roused like by the groans of some of the survivors that 
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were being carried to the hospital that I began to 
realize the position that this awful event had placed 
us in — Mab homeless and penniless, and me, saved 
as if by a special providence (Heaven forgive me that 
idea !), to be her protector and guardian through life. 

Well, sir, the heart was well-niglv beaten out of me 
by this calamity. I wandered mechanically up and 
down the streets of Bristol, scarcely knowing whether 
it was day or night, and quite heedless of wind, or 
rain, or hunger, or fatigue, thinking only of the 
extremity of ruin to which my heedless conduct had 
brought Mab. I pictured her to myself, deprived of 
all the little fortune that would have kept her com- 
fortable through life, and married to a villain (though 
that was over), and therefore little likely to be recon- 
ciled, for a long time at least, to find a protector in 
another husband if anything was to happen to me. It 
was that thought only, that she was all alone in the 
world then except me, that prevented me making an 
end of myself that night. But I saw that my only chance 
of saving her was to live, and when my first passion 
had worked itself out, I returned to her, an altered 
man. I did not make any vows, nor pledges, nor 
resolutions, nor anything of that kind ; but that sliort 
fever of rage and remorse had wrought a change in me, 
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that all the reproaches of a lifetime had failed to 
produce. I perceived but one chance for me to* place 
her in comfort again, and that was to make her 
a successful actress ; and the question was, how could 
that be done? I reckoned up our resources, for I 
made sure of her obedience, as I travelled home. She 
was, first, one of the most beautiful creatures that ever 
was seen. I knew I was not mistaken on that point, 
whatever might be set down to a father's partiality, 
for she won all hearts, and even made people like me, 
or at least bear with me, for her sake. I don't say 
she was strikingly handsome, and I don't say she was 
one that could shower out smiles from her eyes and 
lips, and so take a house by storm one minute, and 
make everybody in it jealous or envious the next. 
She had a sweet, sedate, thoughtful, but trustful 
manner, that seemed quite independent of dress and 
such like considerations, which, through my fault, had 
been very poor sometimes ; and she won all parties 
to respect her without appealing to anything like 
pity. She seemed to feel safe within herself like, and 
such was her way that many a bad word was left 
unspoken in the company I kept if she showed 
herself, and there was a general feeling of love* and 
regard for her, let her go where she might Every- 
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body except me — God forgive me — seemed to have 
a sort of care for her. She never haggled with the 
chandler, nor beat down the butcher when she went 
marketing, but, if there was one bit nicer or fresher 
than another of a Saturday, after treasury, it was sure 
to be found cheap enough for her to afford, though 
old Cleaver was a man of strong political opinions, 
that would stand out for weighing in gristle and bone 
and waste with the best of customers; and Mrs. 
Checkers, when my week's score at the " Patience on 
a Monument" was settled, — and it often made me 
wonder how I could have got so drunk upon so little 
money — Mrs. Checkers used to find that she'd got a 
few ribs out of a loin of pork that was more than 
enough for her and her good man (at which observa- 
tion Checkers would grunt and nod), or a few eggs, or 
a yard or so of ribbon that the draper had thrown in 
as overmeasure, and she couldn't find room for on 
her bonnet, after providing for all the bows, but just 
long enough to go round Mab's hat In short,, all the 
people she mixed with, in our own station of course, 
seemed converted into kindness by her ways. Nobody 
appeared to look down on her, you know, except 
the regular ladies, when she went to church or what 
not; but then that's a way, you know, that regular 
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ladies have got with poor girls in more places 
than Smoketown. And Mab — it was the only thing 
she seemed set upon — Mab liked to go to church 
once of a Sunday always. She didn't press me to go 
with her after the first time or two, for she knew how 
it cut me to see her sitting in the free seats, that had- 
seen her in her aunt's pew at home, you know, and 
praying and singing there so pure and true. Her voice 
was beautiful — she seemed to /<f^/ the psalms, and sang 
as she prayed, like one whose whole soul was absorbed 
in her devotions. I heard afterwards that the rector 
took quite an interest in her, and pointed out to her 
the wickedness of her ways in living with me, and 
acting, and all that, in a regular pious way — ^it didn't 
alter Mab though. 

Then, you see, her education had been very good 
in a plain way. The way she pronounced her words, 
and chose them too, was quite different from others 
in our sphere. She wrote like copper-plate (I've got 
all my old parts copied out in her hand now) ; she 
could play very prettily on the piano, whenever she 
had the chance; and Doctor Sprackle, seeing how 
fond she was of flowers, had taught her a good deal 
about them, scientifically you know, and given her a 
few rare ones, and her taste was such that she could 
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make a window-sill look as bright as a little garden. 
She was fond of reading, when she could spare time 
for it, and never wasted a piece of print, and some- 
times she would copy out little pieces that pjeased 
her. As for needlework, she was best of all in that, 
unless you came to nursing, and there I never saw 
her equal before or since — I don't mean only when 
any one was ill, you know, and she would glide about 
the sick room, light and smiling like a fairy, and yet 
have the thought to half draw a window-blind, or take 
a crease out of a pillow, when even the patient hadn't 
felt it wanted doing, but also with children, babies 
especially, which in a young girl was the more re- 
markable, because she seemed to understand them so 
much better than their mothers. I think that babies 
ki a general way are very liable to be misunderstood, 
and not appreciated in consequence, much of their 
fractiousness being set down to teeth or wind, when, 
in reality, it arises from pins. Whenever Mab took 
a baby in her arms, though it might have cried its 
features quite out of shape with its mother, she seemed 
to know intuitively which was the proper side to lay 
it down on in her lap ; and then she would pat its back 
a little, and pass her hands over it in a peculiar 
way that seemed like fondling, only I know it was 
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eminently practical, and it was a hundred to one but 
what she'd find that there was a pin sticking into it 
through its roller, or else that the roller itself was 
tight enough to choke it, or something of that kind, 
though it was most in general pins. I dare say youVe 
felt it yourself, sir, if ever you went to take a baby, 
and pricked your fingers over it, how much we suffer 
in infancy from the over-application of pins. 

So you see, sir, how domestic and clever Mab was, 
and, in an humble way, accomplished. Therefore it 
did seem to me so extraordinary that, with so many 
qualifications, she did not seem to have the least idea 
of acting ! 

It wasn't as if she'd been dull, or low-spirited, or 
anything of that; she was as cheerful as the day, 
especially with children, or a young friend or so ; and 
if I went out for a walk with her, she would sit down 
in the middle of a ring, and tell the young ones such 
tales about Little Red Riding-hood, and the Babes in 
the Wood, and such things as we make pantomimes of, 
that they would come far and near to hear. There was 
one round-headed charity boy, that nobody could get 
to learn his letters, though he'd been caned to that 
degree that the guardians decided it would be better 
to expel him than continue the expense to the parish, 
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after the overseer had kindly placed a sour apple-tree 
at the disposal of the schoolmaster. Well, sir, Mab 
took him in hand, and pasted his alphabet together, 
and taught him spelling till his words in one syllable 
were a treat to hear. He grew quite a reformed 
character under her management, and would go the 
rounds of the public-houses, looking for me of a 
night, if I stayed out unusual late, and lead me home 
most respectful In short, she did a world of good in 
her quiet way, and all the other ladies in the com- 
pany, whose dresses she would alter, and whose 
children she would amuse, all declared how strange 
it was that, with so many good qualities, she had no 
idea oi acting t 

It wasn't as if there was anything difficult about 
acting, as Mrs. Tackier said, when you gave your 
mind to it. Mrs. Tackier was our kind manager; 
she had played every line in the profession for nearly 
forty years, and her opinions on the drama were 
based on sound judgment. " There is but a right 
and a wrong about everything," she would say, " and 
acting is no exception. The bill will tell you what 
your character is, and how to look it ; and your part 
will speak for itself; at least, I know I always found 
my parts speak for themselves, or, if not, I made *em. 

D 
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All that's necessary is to be certain what is the litu of 
your part, and then act it accordingly, and with a 
will. If you're a lady of fashion, of course you never 
sit down on the stage ; you just keep your hat on, 
and take your riding-whip into the drawing-room to 
prod at the gentlemen with, and burst out laughing 
as loud as you can at the end of all your speeches. 
If you're disguised as a young officer, you've only to 
wear an unusually large chignon; button and brace 
your uniform tightly, to show your figure, as is the 
invariable custom of young officers \ suck the strap of 
your cap (for which purpose you must never take it 
ofi); stick your arms akimbo like a milkman rest- 
ing himself ; say * dem'me ! ' with great distinctness 
wherever it's set down \ and tremble very much when 
you're obliged to fight a duel, as you're sure to be if 
the author knows his business. If you're a peasant 
girl, never wear anything but a low-necked dress, and 
a hat pinned on the back of your head ; be sure to 
commit yourself to the care of your mother's picture 
before you go to bed in your clothes ; look awfully 
guilty when you're suspected without reason, and recol- 
lect you must never let your husband dream that it's 
only your father or your brother that you've concealed 
in your apartment. All the rest is merely speaking 
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out and bye-play, when youVe got no particular 
business, never mind whether it puts the other per- 
formers out or no. You've got to attend to your part, 
and you've no call to help them in theirs. So, if 
they're speaking to you, you needn't listen unless you 
like, or if you think that looking at a flower in some- 
body's button-hole in the stalls will be more effective. 
Never forget that the true object of all acting is to 
make yourself a favourite ; and, if my plan is not the 
right way to make yourself a favourite, pray how do 
you account for the success of so many of our stars ? " 
I used to think Mrs. Tackler's sentiments very just, 
and I determined to pursuade Mab to put them into 
practice on her next attempt. 

She didn't seem so much cast down, when I'd told 
her the news I'd brought home, as I expected. She 
didn't appear to grieve after the money a bit ; nor yet 
to repine about Rushworth, though it wasn't in her 
nature to hear of another's death, however bad, with- 
out pity ; and perhaps she bore up a good deal on 
my account, seeing me so anxious and ashamed. 
What seemed to prey on her mind the most was her 
aunt's dying without her being with her; but this 
wore off when I showed her the copy of the will, and 
the loving words Jane had put in it " She under- 
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Stood me," Mab said ; " she hoped to the last that 
we three should meet again, and be together ; and so 
we shall some day, father dear, be sure ! " It unmans 
me to taik of this, sir, but often and often do I recal 
her words, ''So we shall some day, father dear, be 
sure ! " 

Well, sir, I just burned the certificate of her 

marriage, and took off her wedding-ring, and drowned 

it in a pond, for I did not consider that it could ever 

be called a marriage, and she made no resistance. 

The manager was still our very good friend, but, on 

consideration, we resolved to change our names again, 

and take an engagement elsewhere, for friends will 

talk, you know, and nothing is more trying than pity 

when too long continued. So, through my agent, 

we got an engagement at Dullminster, a cathedral 

town, quite the other side of the country, and 

appeared as Mr. Sydney Mortemar and Miss Mor- 

temar. I didn't call her Miss Mab Mortemar, you 

see, though I know I ought to have done so to be in 

the fashion, but she begged I would not, because she 

said it seemed such a paltry ambition to put her 

Christian name in the bills when there was not the 

slightest chance of her being mistaken for anybody 

else ; and indeed Mab never did seem to me to be a 
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proper name for a playbill in her case. However, I 
kept up my theatrical dignity by spelling Mortemar 
with an a, you see ; it goes for a great deal in the 
profession to mind such points ; at least we think it 
does. 

Now my great object in this engagement was to 
put Mab forward ; so she was engaged for the leading 
juvenile business (with singing), and I, of course, for 
my old line, the heavies and utility. It was a respect- 
able theatre of old standing, though somewhat poor, 
owing to the declining trade of the town ; but a good 
many gentry lived there, and it bore the reputation of 
having been a good school in the palmy days of the 
drama. 

By the time we got to Dullminster, Mab seemed 
quite reconciled, and almost happy ; taking it for 
granted, as I told her, that all acting was alike (for 
she had a wonderful study), and she said she would 
try and make a thorough actress, and perform what- 
ever I liked. And I promised to instruct her in all 
branches, according to the styles of the leading ladies 
I had played with ; and she clapped her hands when 
I talked of the benefits we should make when she be- 
came a favourite in the new circuit, and fairly laughed 
outright when she saw the posters — wood engravings, 
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I mean, you know — which were on all the walls, and 
were supposed to represent her, and me, and a third 
person, whose name proved to be Garbidge, in a 
great sensation scene in a new and original sensation 
drama, " written expressly "by an " acknowledged " 
author (no offence, sir), and entitled " The Mountain 
Sepulchre, or the Fratricide of the Boiling Gulf" 
You see, sir, as I told you, I had not made any vows, 
nor pledges, nor things of that sort, but I was an 
altered man no less. I was regular and respectable 
from the day when I formed my resolution, and came 
back from Bristol to put it in practice. So whether 
it was the excitement of the journey, or whether it 
was my keeping steady so long (which seemed unex- 
pected) I cannot say, though I think the change in 
me was the cause of the change in Mab ; but it was 
not long after we arrived at our destination before 
Mab became perfectly cheerful, and we were both 
full of hope. 

Mr. Garbidge was the leading man of the company ; 
and as business had been indifferent, and the salaries 
were a trifle in arrear, he determined to make a grand 
attempt to revive the taste for the drama by pro- 
ducing a new piece for his benefit. Wherefore he 
went up to town, and had an interview with the 
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acknowledged author before mentioned, at the Ich 
Dien public-house in Co vent Garden, having pre- 
viously made the woodcut himself (for he was a very 
superior man) of the situation which he wished to be 
led up to. And the acknowledged author fell so 
readily into Garbidge's views (after something) that 
the very next day he produced the manuscript of the 
"Mountain Sepulchre*' complete, with low comedy 
part for the manager, and all. Garbidge was an old 
stager, and much respected in the profession, it being 
supposed that he could perform any given part in 
Westmoreland's British or Minor Theatre quite as 
well as another, at a quarter of an hour's notice, if 
you only showed him the book and gave him a pipe 
of Negro-head. He takes gallery-checks now at the 
Royal Guelph, being crippled like me, but at the time 
I speak of he prided himself on his strength. He 
could bend the barrel of the musket that was thrust 
under his arms in " Rob Roy " till you heard the whale- 
bones that he'd put inside crackle again, and leave 
the gun at the box-office next day to be tested by the 
audience. And so it occurred to Garbidge that he 
should like a part where he had a tremendous leap to 
perform, in a sensation scene. He could really jump 
twelve feet, from a slight elevation, which was surpris- 
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ing in an intellectual man of his weight ; and this, 
with foreshortening and perspective, and other dodges 
of the scene-painter, was easily made out to be forty- 
feet, and expressed to that effect in the bills, where 
the Boiling Gulf, which he had to jump over, certainly 
looked awful. The remainder of the piece was not 
of much account, being merely what the acknowledged 
author had dressed up Garbidge*s idea with ; but this 
scene was most effective, and Mab's was a great part 
if she'd only known how to play it. You see I had 
decoyed her at midnight on the anniversary of the 
murder of her father (whom I had thrown into the 
Boiling Gulf sixteen years before) to the identical 
scene of the fratricide, for the purpose of murdering 
her. Why I had not murdered her before, and why 
I did not murder her then, at home or in any other 
convenient place, seeing that we were on terms of the 
closest intimacy, was on account of the sensation 
scene, as will be more apparent to you by-and-bye if 
you continue to write for the stage. Well, while I'm 
struggling with Mab in front, you see, my brother, 
who was not killed sixteen years before, ^^o^ks his 
way out of the Mountain Sepulchre just in time to 
rescue her. So he glides down the cataract (to 
music), leaps across the Boiling Gulf, exclaims, " Back 
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villain ! " (to me) that being all that Garbidge could 
find breath for after his long jump, and forms a 
picture with his fainting child. There was no denying 
the business was lovely, but poor Mab, somehow, 
made nothing of it. The more I threatened her, and 
showed her the grave I had dug, and made believe to 
kill her, the more she would not seem frightened, 
for she said, " How can I feel alarmed, father dear, 
except on your account ; and how can I feel 
rejoiced at Mr. Garbidge throwing you over, and 
seizing me like that, when it's so unpleasant — and 
really it seems such nonsense?" Now for a young 
woman' with prospects like hers to call such a beau- 
tiful situation " nonsense " was most absurd, and I 
shall always feel indebted to Garbidge for his con- 
siderateness in not taking more notice of her acting as 
she did, though I know he felt it, because, on account 
of her being so tame, the " Mountain Sepulchre "was not 
the hit expected, and consequently sals, shy — I mean 
the salaries were not paid in full that week or next. 
" My son," said Garbidge to me, when I spoke to him 
in confidence (he called everybody his son), " my son, 
you will make nothing of that girl in the higher walks 
of the drama, take my word for it. She may always 
be worth her money as a Good Fairy, or an heiress, or 
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something of that, but on the stage she will never rise, 
and the best thing you can do is to marry her to the 
first industrious young tradesman, with no intellectual 
aspirations, that asks her the question." This was very 
cutting for me, as her father, who had built so much 
on her success ; but I knew it was well-meant, and I 
could not deny its truth ; and I told Garbidge, just 
to turn the conversation, that I supposed, after all, 
acting was a gift. I meant it as a compliment to 
him as leading man, but Garbidge took it different, 
and said, " Yes, it is a gift indeed when it*s got for 
nothing, and a London wardrobe into the bargain." 
"What do you mean?" said I. "I mean," replied 
Garbidge, " that we shall all be taught our profession 
now. Pringle has got a novice ; and he accompanied 
that noun with an adjective that would have told 
anybody that the novice in question belonged to 110 
sect in whose ultimate welfare he was benevolently 
interested. 

The fact was that Pringle (that was our manager's 
name) finding business bad, and the " Mountain Sepul- 
chre" a failure, had accepted the offer of a young 
amateur, who was desirous of acting some of Shak- 
spere's characters in a regular theatre, and was willing 
to pay liberally for that luxury ; wherefore Garbidge, 
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who would have to play second to him, as the only 
chance he had of getting his salary, was naturally 
indignant. 

For it is a remarkable fact with professionals that 
they will bear with almost any disappointment, and 
privation, and social disparagement, rather than give 
up their " business." They will go for weeks without 

* salary, half starve themselves and their families, pawn 
every property in their possession, and act the greatest 
rubbish in the world to fifteen boys and girls in the 

■gallery, half-a-dozen clerks in the pit (at half-price), 
and a tradesman's wife (with an order) in the boxes ; 
and do it all cheerfully too, so long as you don*t 
interfere with their " position." And, you see, Gar- 
bidge was "leading man" in the Theatre Royal, 
Dullminster, and tenacious as such. 

The news that our salaries were to be paid up was 
too welcome to me, for Mab*s sake, for me to make 
any scruples about sacrificing my " position," such as 
it was ; and I accepted my part in the novice's open- 
ing play (which was, of course, " Hamlet ") without a 
murmur. I had to play the King, and I was quite 
prepared for the pertness and imbecility that are 
found in novices generally, and, I made no doubt, 
would be found in this novice in particular ; not that 
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I cared for myself, but I was naturally anxious to save 
Mab, who, in right of her appearance and her beautiful 
voice, was cast for Ophelia^ any further mortification. 

I was disappointed. When the morning came for 
rehearsal, Mr. Thornton had scarcely stepped on the 
stage before I perceived that he was no common man. 
I reckoned him up in my usual way^ and I came to 
the conclusion that he was a scholar and a gentleman 
(I mean a gentleman by birth, you know, sir) — pro- 
bably a cadet of some old family. He was about 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, with a counte- 
nance of singular refinement and beauty, almost 
womanish till you came to know him. His features 
were clearly cut, and sympathetic in their expression, 
one with another; he had crisp curling hair, and 
penetrating eyes, both as dark as brown could be 
without being black — which at first they looked like — 
and a voice of remarkable melody. He wore a plain 
black frock-coat and loose necktie, and, having saluted 
the company with a politeness which was not very 
cordially returned by anybody except the manager 
and me, and Glooby, our "old man" (who was 
speculating on the chance of borrowing five shillings 
of him after rehearsal), he entered on the business of 
the scene. It soon appeared that he knew nothing 
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of acting. He didn't strike a single attitude, nor 
flourish his handkerchief (so essential in Hamkt^ you 
know), nor yet roll his eyes, and grind his words 
properly, in the first scene where he stands in the 
middle of the stage and reproaches his mother and 
uncle. He played Hamlet as if Hamlet really meant 
what he was saying, and felt what he was suffering, 
and took no thought of the fifteen boys in the gallery, 
who, I made sure, would hoot him off in the first act, 
if he did not give them something more for their money 
than that. Nevertheless, he seemed determined to 
have his own way, and he'd altered the business to 
suit his ideas, and he made everybody fall in with 
his views with a pleasant courtesy (though with a 
certain air of authority too) that won all hearts except 
Garbidge's, who, I could see, got almost out of 
patience on the platform, where he stood waving his 
truncheon in the orthodox manner, as became a Ghost 
that had been five-and-twenty years in the profession. 
And, when he began to speak, he said, " List ! List ! 
Oh, list ! " (as was proper) in a voice which sounded 
as if it had to be fetched up out of the sulphurous 
flames, where he resided, a syllable at a time. For 
Garbidge had made up his mind that the novice 
should not play him down. 
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My good sir,*' said Mr. Thornton, " that is not 
my idea at all. Pray oblige me by speaking naturally, 
and a little quicker ; allow me to read the speech to 
you — thus." 

Now for a novice to tell a Ghost that has been in 
the profession for five-and-twenty years, to "speak 
naturally" was adding insult to injury; and Garbidge 
felt it, though he could not resent it openly ; so he 
replied sarcastically, " If you're going on like this, 
sir, I think you had better read the whole play right 
through, for it is plain that none of us understand it 
your way ; " and he winked unobserved at Lumping- 
ton (Laertes) as if he thought he'd said something 
severe. 

" I think, sir, that perhaps that would be the better 
plan," replied Mr. Thornton, taking him at his word 
with such perfect calmness as was enough to provoke 
a saint ; " and, if these ladies and gentlemen will 
permit me, I will read the play now." 

Of course I made no objection ; no more did 
Pringle, nor Glooby; but Garbidge's face was per- 
fectly awful with rage, and I shall never forget the 
attitude in which he sat down to listen to that read- 
ing. 

The reader's voice was singularly rich and tender ; 
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yet at times impetuous and decisive. He was 
thoroughly in earnest, and his manner, though un- 
studied, was greatly assisted by his action; for he 
knew the whole play nearly by heart; and every 
now and then he rose from his seat, and went through 
his part as if the other performers had been in their 
places, instead of sitting on chairs round him, and 
probably wondering what such a strange mode of 
doing business would end in. 

I must confess that his reading had a curious effect 
on me that I'd never observed in any Hamlet before. 
It seemed to carry me right into the Court of Den- 
mark, and make me enter into the feelings of all 
parties, myself included — I mean as the King, of 
course, — for I had no previous idea that my speeches 
were so pointed, though he did not take the part with 
so much dignity as me. Positively, I had got to be 
really interested in the play, notwithstanding that I 
knew it so well, when I happened to turn and look 
at Mab. ' 

She was sitting next to Mrs. Pringle, who was to 
act the queen, and who had put the handle of her 
parasol into her mouth to prevent her yawning. 
Mab's face, though it was half hidden by her getting 
behind Mrs. Pringle, was a picture. Her eyes were 
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be giving Virtue on the stage the charm which we 
know she possesses in real life, and shall we withhold 
from Vice and Crime the due rendering of the garish 
infatuation which equally belongs to them? Shall 
we show their victims writhing and struggling in the 
fatal toils, and not explain how and why they got 
entangled in the web in which they perish? The 
applause which attends the dramatic delineation of 
the noble and the just is not more to be coveted than 
that which waits on the due depiction of the weak 
and the base. If I were a great actor, I would make 
a study of every character of every great writer in 
its integrity, and take them, good or bad, as we 
pass men and women in a crowd." 

We had got to my door by this time, so I said, just 
by way of compliment, that I thought he would make 
a very great actor. 

"I?" he exclaimed, with a light laugh; *'my 
vocation lies in another direction. Did you never 
hear of the preacher who asked an actor how it was 
that he, who preached the truth, could not command 
the sympathy of his hearers; while players, who 
merely spoke the inventions of the poets, made them 
weep or laugh at will ? Sir," replied the actor, " it is 
because we speak fiction as if it were real, while you 
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speak of what is real as if it were fiction. This 
acting, or endeavour to act, on my part, is merely an 
attempt to find out the springs that move men's 
hearts, the way to reach their sympathies. I am 
a clergyman — at least, I shall be ordained in a few 
days, and next month I leave England to preach the 
Gospel to the heathen." 

And, as if he had been betrayed into saying more 
than he intended, for he was a sanguine, impulsive 
young gentleman, he bowed to Mab and me and 
went his way. 

All that afternoon till playtime, and all the next 
day, Mab was deep in her book, poring over it, turn- 
ing it backwards and forwards, studying it all ways, 
till I made up my mind that if she was going to fret 
herself with a part like that, she should never have 
the book of a play again with my consent. 

And then Edgetooth came in and tried over the 
music with her again, till I thought she would make 
herself ill with so much worry ; and, for my own 
part, I never was so sick of anything in the world 
as I was of Hamlet that blessed day. 

But this was nothing to what was to come. There 
was a good house, for Pringle had set the rumour 
about that his novice was a young gentleman of rank 
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and fortune — a baronet or a marquis, I forget which, 
" he was not at liberty to mention names," you know, 
and all that ; and the consequence was that we had a 
better audience than ever the sensation drama had 
brought Several old gentlemen of such station as 
had not been seen at the theatre for years. Doctors 
and dignitaries connected with the cathedral, came 
to the pit (so mean, as Pringle said, to come to the 
pit, when they came so seldom ; but then there were 
no stalls in Dullminster, excepting canonical ones); 
fine old gentlemen with gold-headed canes, and 
black waistcoats with many creases, and shining bald 
heads, all over bumps like apple-pies, which was 
attributable to Greek and theology; and there was 
one gentleman, about forty or fifty years old, with a 
head like a thoughtful lion, who, it was said, had 
come down from London on purpose to see the play ; 
and he seemed to know all the other gentlemen, for 
they nodded and bowed to one another (though they 
all sat apart, and kept as grave as judges), and, 
strangely enough, he came to the pit too. And this 
array of learning and talent so alarmed Lumping- 
ton that he kept running about asking everybody 
what was the right way to pronounce "cataplasm," 
which is a very awkward word for country Laerteses 
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in general ; and after Mr. Thornton had told him, he 
went into a comer and tried it over to himself so 
many times that he nearly forgot all the rest of his 
part, which is another proof of the ill effects of over- 
study. Then there was a fair liprinkle of the genteeler 
sort of people in the boxes, including a few heads of 
families that had brought their daughters, and placed 
them in the front seats; and the gallery was well 
filled too with working men with books in their hands. 
Mrs. Dobster, who sold the playbills and firuit, was so 
struck with the appearance of the house that she sent 
out for a gallon of nuts and a shilling's worth of 
oranges more that usual, contrary to my advice, for I 
warned her that the audience did not look like nuts 
and oranges at all. Garbidge was so pale with rage 
that the chalk for the ghost's face was quite super- 
fluous ; and Pringle, who was not wanted till the fifth 
act, kept darting about in front in a state of wild 
excitement, showing people to their places, and trying 
to get somebody to talk to him. Lastly, in came 
Prodgers, of the Dullminster ObserveVy in the boxes, 
in full dress, with Mrs. Prodgers, and when he saw 
the gentleman with the lion's head, he rose and 
bowed to him in the most respectful way, and then 
whispered to his wife. I would very much have 
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liked to have heard what he said, but I was on the 
stage, looking through a hole in the curtain, and only 
hoping that Mab would not be frightened at the 
scene, for we were all excited. 

Mr. Thornton came to the theatre in a cab, ready 
dressed (his own dress, of course), and not the least 
nervous, which was like the last straw on the earners 
back to Garbidge, who, I believe, had fully expected 
to be called upon to play Hamlet at the last moment ; 
amateurs so often give way like that. But Mr. 
Thornton, who spoke to no one, went through his 
part quite collectedly, playing through the first act 
with suppressed force till he came to the soliloquy, 
when he seemed to speak from the very depths of a 
surcharged heart, and I could see that he was terribly 
in earnest. There was no applause till then, e^tcept 
a Httle flutter from the boxes when Hamlet entered, 
which was speedily dropped, as if the people recol- 
lected that it was not genteel to applaud. The old 
gentlemen in the pit made no sign at all until the end 
of the ghost scene, and then, one and all, they clapped 
their old hands, and looked at one another pleasantly, 
and then at the gentleman with the lion's head, who 
nodded his gratification. Garbidge said, when he 
came off, " You see, my son, they know good acting 
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when they see it; nobody could get a hand till I 
went on." 

Ophelia's first scene or two afford the actress little 
more than the opportunity of gaining the sympathy of 
the audience by her maidenly and dutiful demeanour; 
and Mab, who looked perfectly lovely, went through 
them very nicely, and quite astonished me with the 
ease with which she spoke the verses in her first long 
speech (the one in which she described Hamlefs 
visit to her when his brain was turning), blank verse 
being to me one of the most trying inventions of 
Shakspere. Mr. Thornton acted with an intensity 
that never suffered the play to flag for an instant, and 
in the great scene between him and Ophelia^ Mab, 
who had quite recovered from the slight nervousness 
of her first appearance, threw her whole soul into the 
character, and fairly divided the interest of the 
audience. I've seen many a fine bit of acting in my 
time, sir, where performers sympathized with one 
another, but I tell you, I never saw anything to equal 
the tone and bearing of those two novices, when 
Hamlet reproaches Ophelia with the artifices of her 
sex, and, renouncing her love, in a kind of frenzy 
bids her " go to a nunnery." Mab seemed to hang 
on every word the actor addressed to her ; yet, though 
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they stung her to the quick, to feel the pain more 
on his account than her own; and when he left her 
for the last time, disappointing her, as it were, of the 
embrace by which he seemed to be about to atone for 
all, she was so excited that she slightly reeled and 
caught at the back of a chair. It looked so real that 
I thought she was going to faint, and was about to 
rush on to save her, when she seemed suddenly to 
recover, to dash aside, as it were, the sense of her 
suffering from his reproaches, and to be lost in grief 
for the madness which prompted them. The end of 
this scene (when Mab came off, after the short 
speech where Ophelia laments to "see that noble 
and most sovereign reason, like sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune and harsh," she burst into a flood of real 
but quiet tears, which I thought better not to 
interrupt) was the signal for a burst of applause, and 
I'm very much mistaken if I didn't hear the baldest 
of the old gentlemen in the pit exclaim to himself, 

while taking snuff, " Fanny Kelly by G ! " only, 

you know, he could not possibly have said that, being 
a Dean, and I suppose it would have cost him his com- 
mission if anybody else had overheard him. Just 
en the gentleman with the lion's head beckoned to 
's. Dobster, who was in a most disconsolate state, 
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owing to the nuts and oranges not going off as 
expected, and bought a playbill of her, and gave her 
sixpence for it (which in a manner restored her 
spirits); and then I saw him put the playbill in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and beckon young Prodgers to come 
down and sit beside him, which that eminent literary 
character did with alacrity, as if it were one of the 
greatest honours that could be conferred on him. 

I won't tire you with an account of the rest of the 
play, in which, of course, my only interest was for 
Mab. Her success was very great, quite triumphant 
in fact, and on her final exit after the " mad " scene, 
in which she seemed quite to lose herself in the 
snatches of song and scraps of wild dialogue, she 
received a distinct round of applause, not from the 
boxes where the young ladies were, but from the old 
gentlemen in the pit, and the working men in the 
gallery, and especially from the gentleman with the 
lion's head, who said something to Prodgers that 
I would have given a great deal to hear. The only 
thing that I objected to was that Mab had not made 
herself look pretty in the arrangement of the straws and 
flowers with which Ophelia "bedecks " herself when 
she goes mad. All the actresses that / ever saw natu- 
rally put these things on most carefully to suit their 
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complexions, and indeed they may be made very 
becoming that way ; but Mab's cheeks seemed stained 
with tears, and her straws were put on anyhow, so that 
she actually looked as if she was mad herself, instead 
of acting a young lady that had gone mad ; and to 
hear her voice soaring up to Heaven, as it were, like 
the last accents of a broken heart, was truly painful, 
and seemed to take away all horror when we heard 
that the poor girl had drowned herself. Mab said, 
afterwards, that she thought this was what the poet 
meant, and I don't say she was wrong there ; but the 
other way is certainly the most effective, or why 
should so many leading Ophelias act it so ? 

Mr. Thornton played with equal power through- 
out the rest of the tragedy ; his eyes seemed actually 
to sparkle with revenge when he killed me, which, as 
his back was towards the audience at the time, was 
an extravagant waste of energy. He was loudly 
called for at the end, but, when sent for, we found 
that he had flung a cloak over his dress at the fall of 
the curtain, and gone away in a cab with the gentle- 
man with the lion's head, — wherefore Garbidge re- 
sponded to the call, and met with a reception by no 
means flattering to his professional standing, but I was 
glad to see that his feelings were not hurt in the least, 
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when he came off bowing as if he had been applauded 
to the echo, and whispered to me, " I'm glad of this» 
Mortemar ; I'm rejoiced at this. My ghost was the 
only thing that saved the piece. They shall have my 
Hamlet next." 

Next morning I was surprised to find that Mab, 
instead of being elated, was quite low-spirited and 
dull— -a most unusual thing with her. It was in vain 
that I told her what a success her Ophelia had been. 
She smiled sadly. " It is my father who thinks so," 
she said ; " I only can feel how entirely I failed to 
satisfy myself." 

Mr. Thornton called about eleven o'clock. " It 
will gratify you, Mr. Mortemar," he said, "to learn 
that your daughter's performance attracted the praise 
of one of the first critics of the day, the friend with 
whom I left the theatre. He is not often so greatly 
interested, and his encouragement should be an earnest 
of future eminence."' 

I told him of Mab's despondency. 

"I shall never make an actress, Mr. Thornton," 
said she ; " whatever I was successful in rendering 
last night was due to your reading and your instruc- 
tion. Till within two days, Shakspere has been a 
sealed book to me." 
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" But now that it is unsealed ? " 

" I am dazzled with its splendour, and cannot 
count its difficulties. I shall strive — but I shall fail." 

" Pshaw ! You have the first qualification for 
success in art — you have learned how much you 
have to learn. Despondency after a first success is 
the surest augury of success reserved for future efforts. 
It is only the vain who fail. You want experience — 
beware lest experience spoils your genius while it 
matures your powers. To-morrow I play Coriolanus; 
have you read Virgilia ? " 

" Yes, sir, but I can make nothing of it. It seems 
a very little part, and I appear to be on in several 
scenes without having an)rthing to say." , 

" It is true that there are very few lines in the part, 
though every word of it combines to make Virgilia one 
of the most beautiful portraits that Shakspere ever drew, 
— a character, too, which you should be able to per- 
form to the life. The timid yet devoted wife, more 
proud of her husband's affection than of his glory, 
fondest of her child because he resembles his father, 
and loving and clinging to Volumniay notwithstanding 
the difference in their natures, because she is her 
husband's mother — hers is the very heart which I — 
I mean Coriolanus — might hope to win in you. You 
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have seen how, at the beginning of the play, she 
refuses to take part in any gaiety, and secludes her- 
self at home during her husband's absence in the war ; 
and when he returns crowned with victory ^" 

" She does not speak to him ! " 

" Does she not ? I see that you have not read the 
play. Let me lend you my book. Here is the very 
scene. It is not by words that Virgilia expresses her 
joy when she sees that he is safe ; // is by tears. Mark 
how the poet has preserved his ideal, and how finely 
he describes her in the gentle rallying words of her 
warrior husband, when he first strains her to his heart 
— Coriolanus says, — 

* * My gracious silence^ hail ! 
Would'st thou have laughed had I come coffin'd home, 
That weep'st to see me triumph ? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes do widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons. " 

Can you not see her sobbing on his breast when you 
read those lines? Words would but spoil the elo- 
quence of her tears, and consequently the poet has 
not given her a word in this scene. It is ever thus 
with Shakspere. To comprehend any one of his 
characters you must study the whole play— is it not 
so, Mr. Mortemar ? " 
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I said that I had no doubt he was quite right ; and 
I did not say that I thought it would have saved a 
vast deal of unnecessary trouble if Shakspere, like 
other dramatic authors, had put in his stage directions 
properly — such as Virgilia falls weeping into the arms 
of Coriolanus, or something practical of that kind. I 
should like to know how we should get on with some 
modem plays if we had nothing to trust to but the 
author's text to show us our business. 

" To-morrow, Miss Mortemar," pursued Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who indeed seemed to have spoken to me only 
as a matter of form : " to-morrow I shall have the 
assistance of one of the finest actresses of the day, 
who has kindly promised to come down and perform 
Volumnia for me. She is a great friend of mine, and 
I am sure she will be happy to guide you in the little 
you have to do in * Coriolanus.' The last character 
that I shall play will be Shylock^ and for that you will 
have time to study Portia^ which, in consequence of 
your great success last night, I have persuaded Mrs. 
Pringle to give up to you. You know the * Merchant 
of Venice,* of course ? " 

" I know what it is about, sir," replied my daughter; 
" I played y5?jj/Va once; but I never read Portia,^'' 

" So much the better ; my friend will instruct you, 
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but be sure you allow yourself to be guided by her 
or any other's instruction, only so far as it consists 
with your own judgment. Do you know, I have a 
great curiosity to hear you recite the noble speech 
on mercy which Portia addresses to the Jew ; " and, 
fixing his eyes upon her, as she sat with his book in 
her hand, he proceeded, with the nicest modulation of 
his earnest voice : — 

" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronM monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute of God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew^ 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy—" 

He paused for a few moments after he had con- 

F 
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eluded, like one rapt in the contemplation of his sub- 
ject ; and then, seeing Mab's agitation, he exclaimed 
lightly, " There's a sermon for you ! Oh, if I could 
but find words to preach like that ! " 

" You will leave us then, sir ? ** I asked. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I shall play no more. I have 
satisfied myself that in Art, as well as in the higher 
service for which I am destined, it is only necessary 
to feel the truth to be able to teach it, to perceive in 
order to penetrate. The gift of life is not genius, it 
is earnestness. Good-bye ! Yet stay — I may not have 
the opportunity of meeting you again " — (I didn't see 
«vhy, I'm sure, but Mab seemed to comprehend it 
perfectly) — " I will give you a letter to my friend the 
critic. Should you ever feel the want of advice, he 
will show you the best means of acquiring the know- 
ledge of your profession in its worthiest sense. I shall 
see him again before I leave England. There ! Per- 
severe in study ; do not shrink from failure ; above 
all, never court su<?cess by unworthy means ; and you 
will become eminent. I see you have ambition, and 
I am sure you have judgment. The labour is tre- 
mendous, but the reward is splendid. If ever you 
think of me, recollect that the age of ordeals is not 
past yet. Farewell ! " 
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And so, with many kind expressions, and especially 
begging us to avail ourselves of his friend's counsel, 
Mr. Thornton went away. I call him Mr. Thornton 
yet, though he said that was not his real name, and 
the cause of our knowing his real name, long after- 
wards, was quite apart from theatricals. We saw 
little of him, except on the stage, until he left Dull- 
minster, which he did, without any further leave-taking, 
the following week. " Coriolanus " and the " Merchant 
of Venice " were both performed as arranged, and the 
great actress, when she came down, was very kind to 
Mab from the first moment that she set eyes on her, 
and I saw her smile (at rehearsal) when* as Volumnia^ 
she put Mab into Mr. Thornton's arms with the words, 
" Oh, thy wife 1 " which was in her part, to which Mr. 
Thornton instantly replied, — 

*' An oath, an oath! I have an oath in heaven, 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No \ not for Venice I " 

which was not in Coriolanus^ but in SJiybck ; but I 
suppose he had confused the two parts with each 
other, having to play them so near together, and 
being such a novice, though Miss Drury seemed to 
take it somehow different, but the rehearsal proceeded 
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instantly and without further interruption. In repre- 
sentation both pieces went off extremely well, and 
Mab distinguished herself greatly as Portia^ especially 
in the speech about mercy, which she gave with as 
much care as if endeavouring to justify the encou- 
ragement she had received. The only thing that vexed 
me was that Mr. Thornton had not taken away his 
book with him — I mean the one containing the three 
plays that he had acted in, which he had lent to Mab. 
However, I suggested to her that we might send it 
through the gentleman with the lion*s head, but Mab 
said that she did not think it worth while to do so 
yet, which rather surprised me, because she was 
always so conscientious. And so, you see, Mr. Thorn- 
ton was gone, and I'm sure he took my best wishes 
with him, for he was a fine ardent young gentleman 
(a little haughty, perhaps, and fiery ; but that was his 
enthusiasm). He thought that everybody was bom 
for some special purpose, which it was his bounden 
duty to attain ; and he reasoned that the same Provi- 
dence that marked out the career and its trials was 
sure to provide ability and opportunity according. 

When we went to the theatre the morning after 
Mr. Thornton went away, things were not pleasant 
Pringle wasn't pleased because his wife had been 
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taken out of Volumnia and Portia^ though that was 
no fault of ours, and Mr. Thornton had paid him 
hberally for so doing; and Mrs. Pringle wasn't 
pleased because the Dullminster Observer came out 
with a criticism full of praise for Mab's Ophelia^ and 
did npt say a word about her Queen, which was no 
fault of ours either. It was well meant on Prodgers's 
part, I knew, but it cost us our situations. We got 
notice the next Saturday, and Mab had nothing but 
the most wretched little parts till the end of our 
engagement. They couldn't very well interfere with 
my business, and I revenged myself, according to the 
sensible plan, not unusual with actors who have 
quarrelled with their managers, of performing all my 
best characters in my worst possible way. Conse- 
quently our benefit was a failure, and Mab's little 
savings were soon exhausted. It was a bad time 
of year, too, to get another engagement ; and so, 
after joining a sharing speculation, which brought us 
in debt and swallowed up our wardrobe, and trying 
all the agents in London, week after week, till we had 
parted with almost everything, except Mr. Thornton's 
book, which Mab seemed to prize next to her mother's 
brooch that I've told you of, starvation stared us in 
the face. I'd tried every plan I could think of, un- 
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known to Mab, to scrape a few pence together with- 
out success ; and she had done the same unknown to 
me. How she contrived to work on so long was to 
me the greatest of wonders, but she never complained, 
though she grew thin and nervous. The only thing 
she seemed to dread was being parted from me. We 
loved each other, sir ; and I must say for myself that 
the only thing that kept me regular through that 
dreadful trial was the sight of her dear face, though it 
cut me to the soul to see her so wan and perishing. 
Still, sir, she bore up as best she could, and, I believe, 
would have done so till she died, only it happened 
that one night, when she was going up Whitechapel 
with a bundle of check shirts that she could hardly 
lift, she came full upon me, hawking comic songs with 
a rather objectionable partner (though he was a good 
sort, too, as many of the very poor are to the poor). 
Then she gave way, and consented to do what I had 
often begged of her, namely, to go m\ki me and make 
application to the gentleman with the lion's head. She 
had always had a repugnance to this, which I could 
not understand, thinking pride uncalled for beyond a 
certain point. But this night she gave way, and to the 
gentleman in question (1 will mention no names, sir) we 
went accordingly the following day with Mr. Thorn- 
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ton's letter, which Mab took out of Mr. Thornton's 
book, where she had always kept it folded, but without 
taking back the book itself, which seemed as dear as 
life to her. 

Well, sir, the gentleman with the lion's head re- 
ceived us very kindly in a shabby old shooting-coat 
that had shot itself out at elbows ; and he made us 
sit down in his study (it's a handsome house he lives 
in), and began to talk so cheerily that Mab, though 
so loth ^to go, and very poorly dressed (you know, sir, 
dress will weigh with women, and rightly so, in all con- 
ditions of life), was soon quite at her ease with him, as 
I believe that every man, woman, and child, that 
opens one of his books, soon feels to be, let alone 
those who meet and know him. He made her cry, 
and then he made her laugh, and then he told her 
that all she required was repose and hope, and quiet 
study, when equal to it ; and he gave her a letter to 
the great actress that liad come down to Dullminster, 
but had since married and retired from the stage. 
And he told Mab that if she followed that lady's 
advice, she would soon obtain all that she required, 
for the lady was as good as she was clever ; and so 
she proved indeed ; and you may see Mab's likeness, 
in full length, in her beautiful mansion now, and I 
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can go and look at it, too, whenever IVe nerve, and 
she only too pleased to see me, go when I may. 

And then, turning to me, the gentleman said that 
it was the most fortunate thing in the world that I*d 
come as I did, for that the late actress's husband, who 
was very rich, had requested him to look out for a 
steady experienced man to take charge of a private 
theatre that he was building on his grounds, and do 
the prompting, and make himself generally useful. 
He laid a slight emphasis on the word " steady," but 
I faced him openly, being, as I say, quite altered ; and 
then he said that the theatre was not finished yet, but 
I could enter on my duties at once, all the same, if 
I found the terms conformable ; " and then, you 
see," he added, " you will be near your daughter," 
which made Mab cry again, and look at him so loving 
through her tears, that I, her father, that had been 
the cause of all, envied him every one. And then he 
almost hustled us out of the room, so rapid he was, 
though friendly, having sent for a cab (as I could see, 
to save us the blush of going in his carriage) to take 
us to the lady's house, for he said, " there's no time 
like the present," and sure enough he was right there. 
I had hardly time to express a hope that Mr. Thornton 
was quite well, and inquire where he was, which latter 
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question, it occurred to me afterwards, the gentle- 
man didn't answer. But he told us he should see 
us again, and so he did frequently. 

When we got to the lady's house, she received Mab 
almost as if she*d expected her, and she requested the 
clerk of the works to show me over the theatre that 
was building, which he did most politely, asking my 
opinion about this and that, and when he found that 
I never differed from him (for I was too cautious) he 
asked my opinion more and more, which is not an un- 
common case with theatrical opinions generally: v When 
I went back to the house, the lady's husband had come 
home, and he told me that it was all arranged (subject to 
my approval) that Mab was to live there and pursue 

her studies with Mrs. , and that he would find 

lodgings for me with a quiet couple in the village. 
I thought he harped upon the word " quiet," but, bless 
you, they didn't know me as I was then ; and then he 
was so delicate about money matters, saying that he 
must advance me something on account of the 
expense I should be put to till the theatre was built, 
though I knew well enough that he meant me to get 
Mab's things out of pledge with it, and I did so, accord- 
ing. And so we entered upon our new life, I can call 
it nothing less, the very next day, and Mab soon grew 
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Strong and well again with her kind instructress, though 
she studied and practised most ardently, and I kept 
strictly regular, though idle, which was not to my taste, 
on account of Mab, for it did my heart good to see how 
happy she was, and I got to feel almost respectable. 

At last, after about six months of tuition, when the 
theatre had been built, and one or two select per- 
formances had been given under the direction of the 
gentleman with the lion's head, the lady said that she 
thought Mab advanced sufficiently to make an appear- 
ance, and wished her to perform Ophelia again, but 
this Mab, for some reason or other, was reluctant to 
do; so it was agreed that she should 2xX. Juliet y which 
is one of Shakspere's also. The piece was got up 
most elegantly, the lady of the house taking Lady 
Capulety to encourage Mab, and all the other per- 
formers and most of the audience being literary (like 
you, sir) ; and they all showed Mab so much kindness 
that it quite broke me down to see, for you know I 
never obtruded myself at the Hall unless invited, 
though all were most respectful to me, and I had the 
sense to listen to what they said (half of which I did 
not understand), and say little or nothing in answer, 
which seemed to please highly. 

There were more than one London manager among 
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the audience, and several old professionals who had 
left the stage for years, and a German gentleman (the 
Germans are great admirers of Shakspere) who con- 
gratulated me on my daughter's acting in language 
which was quite incomprehensible to me, though 
naturally gratifying. For Mab's success, was un- 
questionable, and oi\e of the London managers there 
and then proposed to bring her out in the principal 
character in a new play of the German gentleman's, if 
agreeable. 

The German gentleman was agreeable. Mab, of 
course, looked to her kind instructress, and she was 
agreeable. You may depend I was agreeable, for the 
London manager spoke to me most affably, and 
invited me to see him, and regretted that he had no 
room in his company for a gentleman in my line of 
business at present. Of course, I saw through all 
this, you know, but still it was very pleasant, and the 
pleasantest part of all was what the gentleman with 
the lion's head said. He was full of hope for Mab, 
and Mab was full of love and respect for him ; she 
used to read his books over and over again. 

I was sorry that we heard nothing of our first friend 
Mr. Thornton all this time ; but I could not well ask, 
for though I felt sure that everybody knew him, still 
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nobody seemed inclined to talk about him ; and even 
Mab ceased to mention his name, though I still saw 
his book in her hands sometimes. 

Well, sir, the new play was brought out, and the 
success of it was extraordinary. You would know the 
name in a moment if I was to mention it, but I would 
rather be excused. Suffice it to say that all the dra- 
matic authors thought very little of the piece, but 
declared that Mab had quite " created " the principal 
character; and all the theatricals said that they en- 
vied Miss Mortemar such a splendid part, though they 
thought she might have made more of it ; which was 
very natural. And the German gentleman thanked 
and congratulated Mab ; and the critics were charmed 
and praised her ; and the manager was elated and 
flattered her ; and the theatre was crowded night after 
night, and Mab was the idol of the town. It never 
turned her head though — she was the same dutiful 
child as ever. 

The play had a wonderful run. Mab and I lived in 
a sweet little cottage, a mile or two on the Fulham 
Road, and we always went home immediately after 
the performance, to save Mab the over-fatigue and 
excitement of accepting the invitations that she re- 
ceived from all sides. Except a few very special 
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friends we had no visitors, Mab being very much 
averse to company. You may judge, then, what was 
our astonishment and delight, when one night — the 
play had been running more than a year then — on 
returning home from the theatre, we found a half-sheet 
of note paper with "Mr. Thornton" written on it — by 
way of a card like. 

The servant said that the gentleman who left it said 
that he did not expect to find us at home in the even- 
ing, but would call again the next day. This was 
very delicate, so as not to take us by surprise ; and 
we appreciated it as such, though it cost us our night's 
rest, sitting up and talking of the happiness we should 
have in welcoming him on the morrow. I speak for 
myself, for I do not know if Mab guessed the happi- 
ness that was in store for her on the morrow, when, 
sure enough, he came again, not changed a bit, and 
asked Mab to become his wife. 

He had just returned from India. He had not 
been to the theatre, he said ; it needed not to see her 
again to renew the impression she had made on his 
heart. She had more than vindicated the confidence 
he had in her ; would she now trust ^/ot— would she 
become his wife ? 

" Mr. Thornton " was the younger son of a gentle- 
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man of old family and good fortune, a baronet He 
had been intended for the Church, and had entered 
it, as we knew ; and had laboured as a missionary for 
nearly three years, when the death of his only brother 
recalled him home, and made him the heir of his 
father's title and estates. All through those three 
years of labour and danger his thoughts had never 
wandered from her, always picturing her working and 
enduring too, and always fixed in hope upon the day 
when he would ask her to return his love, to become 
his wife ! 

It is my belief, though I do not pretend to under- 
stand women's feelings, that she had loved him 
secretly for a long time ; and, what is more, that she 
had a feeling of certainty in her mind that he loved 
her, though distant, and that they would live to meet 
again, and be united. If ever two young persons 
loved each other truly, through silence, through ab- 
sence, and through care and trial, those two did, you 
may believe me. They were made for each other, as 
the saying is ; and I have heard that, when persons of 
similar temperament are really attached to each other, 
they correspond in thought, though far away. They 
were married in a few weeks, very much to the dis- 
gust of the manager, and the delight of the lady who 
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had been so kind to Mab, and of the gentleman with 
the lion's head most of all. 

It was arranged that they should be married quite 
privately, at a little country church, on a small estate 
of Sir Charies's, where the incumbent had been a 
tutor of his at college. Sir Charles always treated 
me with the respect due to the father of his future 
wife; and I might have been welcome to live with 
them anywhere, but I felt that Mab's happiness, as well 
as her husband's station, would be best consulted by 
my keeping myself to myself, as it were, and living 
retired, and I was deaf to all remonstrances to the 
contrary. So Sir Charles gave me a pretty little cot- 
tage at Ashleighford, that is where they were married, 
and I made up my mind to live there. It might be 
hard to part from Mab, after all we had gone through 
together, and to reconcile myself to a solitary life in 
an out-of-the-way village ; but when I reflected that 
ail my child's sufferings had been caused by my faults, 
and that the happiness of her future life was now in 
safer hands, if I didn't interfere with it, I saw which 
way duty lay, and took my resolution cheerful, and 
would have done so, ah, and kept it too, if the sacri- 
fice could have been greater. 

Mab was perfectly happy. It was a feast for me to 
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look at her (feeling somehow that it was almost for 
the last 'time), so fair and loving was she, when I took 
her down to Ashleighford, where I passed for a gen- 
tleman, which is the easiest thing in the world to do, 
if you have only sense to hold your tongue. Once 
only — only once in all our lives — there was a word 
between us. Rambling in the fields, a few days before 
the wedding, she urged me, as she had done before, 
to tell, or let her tell. Sir Charles of her marriage with 
Rushworth. 

"Is not the villain dead?" I exclaimed, roughly; 
" why should we lay bare a secret that it can benefit 
no one to know?" 

" Only because it is a secret," she said, meekly ; 
" it seems like deceiving a husband to keep any secret 
from him. If Charles should discover this disgrace 
at any time, 1 — I cannot bear the thought !" 

" Can you bear the thought of losing him?" I re- 
turned ; " for that would surely be the consequence of 
such a revelation." 

She shivered while I spoke; I thought it was 
from cold at the time, but I know better now. It 
was the sort of shudder you feel, they say, when any 
one walks over your grave. 

" No, no," she sobbed ; " I could not bear that ; I 
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could bear anything but that. Indeed, indeed, father 
dear, I never thought of it when I gave him my love, 
yet now I shrink from going to the altar with such a 
memory on my mind, though I know not why. Oh, 
Charles, husband of my heart, how keenly I feel now 
your cherished words — the age of ordeals is not 
past" 

" Forget it !*' I said, and we walked silently home : 
and it was understood between us that Sir Charles 
was never to know anything of the story. 

The wedding passed off delightfully. There were 
no oxen roasted whole, no rivers of ale set flowing, 
no garlands, archways, nor processions. "We will 
make our tenants happy in their way another time, 
dearest," said Sir Charles ; " for the present, I think 
we have a right to our own happiness." And they 
were happy ; and so was the clergyman ; and so was 
the clergyman's kind wife (who was, I think, the very 
fattest lady I ever saw out of a caravan) ; and so were 
all their daughters (it's singular what a number of 
children clergymen seem to have, and, most in gene- 
ral, daughters), who were the bridesmaids ; and so 
was the retired actress and her worthy husband ; and 
so was the gentleman with the lion's head, who came 
a hundred and fifty miles to give the bride away (at 

G 
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my request) and said that he would gladly have come 
a thousand for that purpose. And when the vows 
were plighted, and the carriage bore Mab (My Lady 
now, though I thought nothing of that, but only of 
her happiness) away to her husband's chief estate, 
where they were to spend the honeymoon, I prayed 
to God more fervently than ever I had done in my 
life, and thanked Him that He had placed my child 
in better guardianship than mine. 

For a time the thought of her happiness kept me 
cheerful too, though somewhat dull, for the village 
sexton, who was the principal friend I made, was a 
man of limited conversational powers ; and so, to own 
the truth, was I, for I could not talk much of any- 
thing but theatricals, and of course I could not talk of 
them there. Still we used to smoke our pipes to- 
gether, the sexton and I (he was parish-clerk too), and 
though dreadfully put to it for want of anything to 
talk about, we seemed to feel a kind of company in 
that ceremony, there being a sort of understanding 
between us that we would say something to each 
other whenever we had anything to say. And that 
understanding would have been observed most con- 
scientiously, I have no doubt, if either of us had ever 
had anything to say. But we had not, till one even- 
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ing, when the old gentleman told me he had had a 
windfall ; made a few shillings by a person ; " I can- 
not exactly call him a gentleman," he said ; " though 
he gives himself the airs of such " — a party that had 
been examining the register. 

" Indeed 1 " said I, carelessly, for I little thought 
what was coming next 

" Yes," replied the sexton ; " he's taken a copy of 
my lady*s marriage." 

"What?" I cried, and I felt death-sick at heart; 
" who was he ? Did he give his name? " 

" Not to me," said the sexton ; " but he did to Mr. 
Rubric, who is very particular whom he allows to see 
the register. His name is — let me think! — Rish — 
Rash — Rushworth." 

I had scarcely time to collect my thoughts — I 
never had any ideas to speak of— after this terrible 
announcement before the boots at the "Angel" 
brought a message that Mr. Rushworth wanted to 
see me at that hotel. Such was the message, neither 
more new: less. The boots delivered it respectfully, 
being a very civil man when not in liquor^ but he 
could not make more of it than was sent. " Rush- 
worth wanted to see me." There was an air of power 
in the words like threatening. The question was 
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^ Dare I refuse to go and see him?" The answer, 
after turning it over in my nund, was, ** I daie ndJ' 
So I sent word that I would go, and I went. 

It was twilight I was shown into Rushworth's 
room, a large and lofty one that had been part of an 
assembly room formerly, when Ashleighford was a 
market town ; and there were harps and festoons of 
flowers stencilled on the walls and stained with mil- 
dew; and there was a balcony, rotted and broken 
down, where the musicians had used to play; and 
there was a heap of old cane forms and rout-seats at 
one end, telling how the county belles used to smile 
and dance under the helpless old chandeliers that the 
faded cherubs on the ceiling were painted trying to 
hold up, in happy times gone by. 

** Happy times gone by" was my thought, as I 
looked round this place, as plain as if some one had 
spoken the words ; for it is singular how, in moments 
of excitement, the smallest things, that have nothing 
in the world to do with your business, press upon the 
mind. "Happy times gone by!" Rushworth was 
sitting in a great chair, dangling his legs defiantly. 
I seemed to turn instinctively to the place where he 
was. It is a great mistake, sir, to think that thoroughly 
guilty people hesitate and stammer, and get confused. 
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If ever they do these things, it is from terror, not 
from conscience. When not cowed, a rascal is, nine 
times out of ten, a bully; it's the easiest way to 
brazen villany out, to put on a rollicking air. It 
provokes you, too, and that's another point with such 
devils. So Rushworth swung his legs, and rolled a 
big cigar in his mouth, keeping his eyes on me 
though, very firm, all the time. I saw what his game 
was — to break me down ; and the worst of it was that 
it did break me down. I had clung, I knew not how 
desperately, till I saw him, to the idea that there 
must, after all, be some mistake — that, even if it 
proved to be Rushworth, he would go away as he 
came — that all would be well, somehow, and so on. 
But the moment our eyes met, his look convinced me 
that there was no hope. He knew all. Oh, if I 
could but have had it out with him there and then ! 

" How are you, Ridout ? " he said ; " how's Mab ? " 

I felt like a tiger at that moment ; perhaps I looked 
or moved like one, for — 

" Stop a bit," said Rushworth, again ; " sit down, 
and let me introduce you to a friend of mine. Mr. 
Snargate, Mr. Ridout." 

As he beckoned, out of the dark comer of the 
room, where the rout-seats were, there advanced, but 
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not far, a middle-aged man with a long pale face and 
an insinuating manner, who told me that he was Mr. 
Rushworth's professional adviser, in other words, a 
lawyer, and then took a chair close to the door. 

"You see," said Rushworth, "you're a powerful 
man, Ridout, apt to be hasty at times, and I thought 
it best to have a third party to our interview. You 
have heard me. You can stay or go." 

I felt that I had no chance except I controlled 
myself, no, matter what it cost me. So I stammered, 
somehow, that I was willing to stay and hear what he 
had to say. 

" You have heard it already," he returned ; " if you 
want to continue the conversation keep a civil tongue 
in your head, and answer my questions. I have asked 
you how you are, and how Mab is." 

It was like having the words drawn out of me with 
steel pincers, but I managed to reply that we were 
both well. 

" Very good," said he ; " I'm glad to hear it. You 
may amuse yourself as much as you like, Ridout, with 
thinking what you would do to me if you had me 
alone, because I don't mean to give you the chance 
^having me alone. Only what I say again is this. 
If you have a mind to continue the conversation, 
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keep a civil tongue in your head, and answer ques- 
tions. Now then," he continued, addressing Snargate, 
who had been attempting to interpose, " you can put 
your spoke in if you like." 

" Perhaps, Mr. Ridout," said the lawyer, with great 
courtesy, " as we, on our part, have no desire for any- 
thing like secrecy — as ever3rthing is fair and above 
board with my worthy client and myself — and as your 
interests in this distressing case may not be identical 
— not identical — ^with those of my excellent client, 
you may prefer to have the benefit of professional 
advice also — ^in other words, to consult your own 
solicitor. If so, pray bring him here ; and I shall be 
happy to meet him." 

I said that I had not got any solicitor, and that I 
did not wish the business to go any further. 

" I appreciate your motives, my good sir," replied 
Snargate ; " and in that case I am prepared to meet 
confidence with confidence. I apprehend that you 
must be aware that our present conference concerns 
the position of Mrs. Rushworth ? " 

" Of whom / " I gasped, for I was half panic-struck 
to hear that name. Strange as it may seem, I had 
never viewed it in that light, never fancied he could 
ever want her back again ; I thought his only object 
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was hush-money ; " of whom ? Do you mean my 
daughter ? " 

"Who the devil else should he mean?" roared 
Rushworth. " Your daughter — my wife — Mab — isn't 
that plain enough for you? Cut it short, Snargate; 
we shall be all night at this rate before we bring him 
to his senses." 

" My dear sir," said the lawyer, " I will cut it as 
short as is consistent with my respect for the prin- 
ciples of my profession. You understand, Mr. Ridout, 
that my worthy client, who has returned to England, 
after — ^ahem ! — after an unexpected detention abroad, 
is naturally anxious about his wife. Ahem ! " He 
had got one of those disagreeable short coughs that 
seem to signify " Let us hear what you have to say 
to that:' 

" Does he claim her? " I asked. 

" Ahem ! we will talk about that by and bye. In 
the first instance, my good sir, he claims her property." 

**What do you mean?" I cried, turning sharply 
on him ; " he took all her property away with him, 
damn " 

" Pray keep cool, sir," replied Snargate, turning a 
little paler than before ; " pray don't get excited — it will 
be better for all parties, I'm sure. If you don't feel 
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equal to this conference, my good sir, without working 
yourself into a rage (highly creditable in your position, 
I must say), we had better communicate direct with 
the lady, who will probably be more reasonable." 

"Go on," I muttered, "let's have it out now. 
What is it you mean 1 " 

"At your request, sir, and on the honourable 
understanding that you promise to keep cool, I am 
agreeable to go on," said the lawyer, presuming on 
my agitation ; ** ahem ! The property over which my 
esteemed client exercised his marital jurisdiction, 
some years ago, Mr. Ridout, is not that to which I 
alluded just now. By her professional exertions Mrs. 
Rushworth has, during my worthy client's absence, 
accumulated property to the amount of nearly three 
thousand pounds (very gratifying, I'm sure, to see 
native talent so appreciated), and that sum, which is 
now lying at her credit at the Westminster Bank, in 
her assumed professional name of Mortemar, my 
excellent client is naturally anxious to get possession 
of at the earliest moment convenient to hand it over." 

"And, what's more, he means having it, Ridout," 
cried Rushworth ; " so don't beat about the bush, for 
it won't do. The money's as good as in my hands 
already, for there's an attachment." 
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"There's no attachment now," I said, hastily; 
"and I don't believe there ever was much. My 
daughter believes you died long ago." 

" Ahem ! we will not go into that part of the sub- 
ject at present," said Snargate ; " I assure you that my 
client has an attachment to — the money. It is one 
of the beautiful principles of English law that a 
married woman can possess no property of her own, 
unless under very peculiar conditions, with which 
Mrs. Rushworth (no doubt from the best of motives) 
has not complied. Her professional savings are there- 
fore the property of my worthy client, and, as such, 
I have attached them — ^given notice to prevent their 
being withdrawn from the bank, unless in favour of 
Stephen Rushworth, her husband, and duly paid to 
him. Now if she hands over this sum quietly, it may 
save publicity and unpleasantness, which I thought 
you might prefer to avoid— especially as I pledge 
my word as a professional man that you have 
not the slightest chance of saving the money. 
Ahem ! " 

" But what can I do in this ? " I asked, striving with 
my feelings ; " I dare not look her in the face and tell 
her that he is alive." 

" Then I'll go and tell her myself," said Rushworth ; 
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" it's all one to me. I thought you might like to do 
the job yourself, that's all." 

I was going to swear a great oath, but I checked my- 
self; he saw the struggle in my mind, and sneered 
like a devil as he was. But what could I do ? " You 
know that it would be the death of her to see you,'* 
I said. 

" I know that if you don't go to her, and get the 
money to-morrow, I will ; and no two ways about it," 
he retorted. 

I was bewildered. I felt that they had got me like 
in a vice, heart and soul ; and my only thought was how 
to save Mab the knowledge that Rushworth was alive. 
" I don't suppose that her husband has taken any note 
of this money," I muttered, thinking aloud. 

" I beg your pardon, my good sir," interposed the 
solicitor ; " but it is one of the beautiful principles of 
British law that a lady can have but one husband at 
a time; and in employing that term in connection 
with Mrs. Rushworth, I can only admit it as referring 
to my worthy client. But I will not attempt to deny 
that, under certain circumstances — certain circum- 
stances — it might possibly be as repugnant to your 
feelings, as a parent, to inform Mrs. Rushworth of the 
existence of her husband, as I will assume, for the 
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sake of argument, and without prejudice, that it 
might distress my excellent client's sensibilities to be 
compelled to enforce his undoubted rights, as that 
husband. Both these alternatives, my good sir, are 
open to objection ; and therefore I am sure a gentle- 
man of your acuteness and good sense cannot fail to 
appreciate the purity of the motives with which I ven- 
ture to suggest a iertium quidP 

"Suggest a o/^z/?" I asked, for I couldn't under- 
stand his jargon. ^ 

"A teriium quidy my good sir, — 'another way,' as 
they say in the cookery-books, by which the incon- 
veniences of the two first may be avoided. All we 
want is the peaceable possession of our property, 
without fuss or unpleasantness. If you will go to 
your daughter, and persuade her to make this balance 
over by cheque payable to yourself ^ my good sir, you 
can make it payable, by endorsement, to my excellent 
client; and thus the attachment will be answered 
without your daughter's knowing any more -of the 
existence of my client than she does now." 

There seemed, in the state of mind I then was, to 
be something feasible in this suggestion. I knew 
Mab too well to think that she would refuse me any- 
thing, or demand my reasons for asking it; and I 
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knew Sir Charles too well to fancy that he had ever 
given a thought to his wife*s earnings. It was plain 
that these men were bent on getting possession of the 
money, and I could not deny that they seemed to 
have the law on their side, right or wrong. Here was 
a plan by which the whole business might be accom- 
modated, and nobody's peace of mind suffer except 
mine, which I did not feel to care for, if I could but 
keep my secret from Mab. I was determined to be 
on my guard, however, though they were too deep for 
me ; so, after turning the matter over in my mind, I 
said, — 

" If I do go to my daughter and obtain this money, 
and give it to you, will you undertake never to molest 
her ] " 

"My good sir," replied the lawyer, "excuse me, 
but you are slightly unreasonable. Why should my 
excellent client give any such undertaking, when it 
would not be of the slightest legal value if he did ? 
For it is one of the beautiful principles of British 
law, that married persons cannot make contracts with 
each other ; in other words, no husband can be 
compelled to keep his word with his wife. And why 
should you require my worthy client to make any 
promises for the future, when, having now an indisput- 
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able right to his wife's property, he offers you this 
mode of transferring it to him without publicity or 
further proceedings, if you can appreciate the delicacy 
of his conduct ? Really, my good sir, really ! " 

I didn't comprehend this exordium, but I saw 
enough to show me that I had no power ; so I said, — 
" Suppose I consent to go, when am I to set out ? " 

"To-night, Ridout," replied Rush worth; "and you 
must be back the day after to-morrow, for the Cup is 
run for the day following, and I shall want the money. 
Snargate and I will wait for you here till the evening 
of the day after to-morrow. I think we may trust 
him that much?" (the lawyer nodded); "but mind, 
if you do not return by that time, I will take the 
night-train and go to Mab myself ! Good-night ! 
You'd better be going, for your train starts in half an 
hour." 

How bleak, and bare, and desolate that pleasant 
village looked as I walked through it that evening on 
my way home. The sexton was still sitting at his 
door, expecting me to return and bear him company, 
but I had not the heart to salute him. I must have 
looked as miserable as I felt, for on the road I met 
Mr. Fayrelaugh, the attorney, and he noticed how 
down I appeared. He was a respectable man, very 
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jocose, as country solicitors are apt to be, and took a 
great deal of snufF. We were the best of friends, for 
he was Sir Charles's agent for his property in the 
neighbourhood. 

"I tell you what, Mr. Ridout," said he; "if I were not 
a man of such incorrigible bashfulness as has always 
stood in his own light, I should say, judging by your 
looks, that you want a little advice. Now, who is to 
be the fortunate man ? Will you go to our friend. 
Doctor Twinkling, and get him to write for yoM— fit, 
cap. quoU matutine. repetatur haustuSy and all that, 
you know ; or will you patronise me, and take a pre- 
scription from my laboratory ? " 

" No, thank you, sir," I replied ; " I've had enough 
of lawyers to last me one while." 

" We are sad fellows, no doubt," said the honest 
gentleman, not the least offended at my ungracious 
speech ; " but sometimes we have it in our power to 
set a good action against the vast amount of mischief 
that is done by our fraternity. Simiiia similibus 
curantur^ you know, and all that You won't take 
my advice, my dear sir ? Then come in and have a 
glass of wine ? " 

But I would not. If I had done so, and the wine 
had opened my heart to tell him my case, how much 
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calamity might have been saved ! But I dared not 
trust my secret to any Hving soul. 

It was a weary journey to London, where Sir 
Charles was living at that time, and never in the days 
of my deepest poverty had the great city seemed so 
dismal as it did when I got there. I made myself 
comparatively tidy, somehow or other, at the hotel 
where I put up ; and next morning I wandered up 
and down, more like one in a dream than anything 
else, till 1 found my way to where Mab lived— and 
then I was afraid to knock at the door. It was a 
great house in one of the squares at the West, but 
that didn't daunt me— it was the business I had on 
my mind. At last I summoned courage, and sent 
my name up, and then I heard a step — not quite so 
quick as I recollected it — and at the head of the 
staircase, holding out her hands for me, I saw — Mab. 

Her delight at seeing me was unbounded. She 
laughed and cried by turns ; it was so kind of me, she 
said, to take her by surprise in this way; and Sir 
Charles would be so glad to see me (he was out just 
then), and he was so good, and she loved him so, that 
she had no room in her heart for any one else except 
me — yet. 

As she said "yet," my eye fell on some small 
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needlework that she had been engaged with when 
I came in ; and that told me a secret that unmanned 
me worse than alL 

I stammered out my business somehow. Of course, 
Sir Charles knew nothing of her little fortune ; neither 
he nor she had ever given it a thought There it lay 
at the bank, just as it was when she left the stage. I 
asked her for it I told her I wanted it. " What, all 
of it, father dear," she said, " what for ? " How could 
I tell her what I wanted it for? Better — better far — 
to let her think the worst of me, distress her how it 
might. I could only hang my head, and say I must 
have it — ^all — every shilling. 

I saw that Mab was grieved and anxious, not for 
the sake of the money, but for my sake, when she 
rose up bright and beautiful and wrote out the cheque 
for the whole amoimt, and put it into my hand. 
I know she feared that I was getting into bad 
compiany again, for she looked at me wistfully, and 
said I had better come and live with her and Sir 
Charles, if only for a time ; but this I could not do, 
for I was resolved that — the better to protect her 
from Rushworth — no human power should for one 
moment separate us two — I mean him and me. 
I would go where he went, live where he lived, 

H 
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be friends with his friends, and watch him every hour 
like a dog ready to spring on him if he made a 
movement that I suspected. I would not even stay 
to see Sir Charles, who was become a great man 
by this time — a. Parliament man — having retired from 
the Church. All I could do was to crumple the 
cheque into my pocket, and go away like a guilty, 
miserable wretch. I could not look at Mab's eyes 
when I kissed her, sir, — the last kiss I ever gave her 
— but I could feel that they were wet. She begged 
that I would not be long before I came again ; she 
should be so anxious till she saw me again. Poor girl 1 
Could she have guessed what was to happen when 
next we met ! 

I found Rushworth and Snargate at the Angel on 
my return, and ready enough they were to touch the 
money, you may believe. Not so well pleased however 
was Rushworth, when I told him my determination 
never to quit his side while he was in the country. 
I had made up my mind that this was the only way 
that I could protect my child from being molested by 
him, however, and I was resolved not to lose sight of 
him, so that I might at least have the chance of 
a struggle with him for life or death, if he went 
to throw himself in her way. It was a mad reso- 
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lotioii, like mnar more of mire, Irat it was a fixed 
idea^ and he was fosced to ^vc in to it, partly 
tfaroogli seoDg; me so detennined. and paitlj bj the 
persuasion of Snaigate, wiio seemed to ai^rove of the 
aiiangement, vfaidk made me suspect he^d got some 
new scheme of viDanj in his devilish head, and 
I lesoived to watdi him too, which was easily done, 
for they two were always together, both of them being 
equally a6aid of being left alone with me. So we 
three went to the races together, and then to all 
kinds of places of amusement, and then to London. 

For a time Rushworth was tolerably quiet, being 
mostly drunk with champagne, and squandering his 
money at a great rate. He had got connected with a lot 
of betting men, that I believe Snaigate was a confede- 
rate of, and they eased him of a load of money, which, 
however, he didn't seem to mind, as long as it held out 
But when the cash began to run short, as it soon did, 
the way he carried on, he began to turn sulky and 
sneering as before ; and at last he said to me, ** I tell 
you what, Ridout, I must send you to my banker again/* 

" What do you mean ? " Lasked. 

" You know what I mean," he answered ; " you go 
to my wife with my kind regards, and tell her to send 
me five hundred pounds.*' 
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"I won't ask her for another penny, by God I" 
I said. 

" And I say," replied he, mockingly ; " without 
swearing about it, which there is no occasion for, that 
she shall give me five hundred pounds this very week, 
or I'll know the reason why, and let other people 
know the reason why, too. You understand mc 
now, don't you?" 

"What! more?" I asked. 

" Yes, and more to the back of that, when I want 
it," he roared ; " don't think to get the better of me, 
you fool. Do you fancy that a husband has got 
no rights in this blessed country?" 

"Where is she to get money from?" I said. I 
was quite confused with fear, and quivering in every 

nerve. 

"Wherever she pleases," he returned, "if she 
can't get it from you know who, let her go on the 
stage again and earn it All I know is that I want it, 
and I mean having it ; so, for the sake of peace and 
quietness, you had better go and fetch it without any 

more words." 

"Allow me to suggest," said Snargate; "that it 
would be more business-like if Mrs. Rushworth made 
an agreement to pay her husband a certain allowance. 
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pa)rable quarterly — say two hundred and fifty pounds, 
to be lodged in a certain bank every quarter-day in 
advance. It would save a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness, and perhaps Mr. Rushworth would give you his 
undertaking to go and live abroad as long as the 
payments are kept up punctually." 

" Suit/y she can coax that much out of the swell 
she*s living with," said Rushworth; I could have 
knocked his brains out as he stood. I could have 
murdered him twenty times, and I would have done 
it too, only that Snargate had got hold of the secret, 
and Mab would have been as much in his power 
as the other's. Rushworth was rather the worse for 
liquor this evening, and more than usually mocking in 
his manner. " In the meantime," says he, " I'll 
trouble you to step and fetch me that five hundred 
pounds I want; or, stop, I'm going that way myself; 
I'm not proud, I'll walk with you. Come, Snargate ! " 

I shuddered and drew back. " Oh, that's it, is it?" 
he said ; '* why then I can go by myself. I suppose 
the road's as free to me as it is to you." 

I can't bear to dwell on the details of that dreadful 
night. Of course I was bound to give way. What 
else could I do ? So I agreed to go and tell Mab there 
and then ; and he, in a stupid, sullen, drunken way, 
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said he would wait for my return ; but he warned me 
that I had better be quick of my errand, if I did not 
want to find him on my heels. 

Sir Charles's house was brilliant with light as I 
approached it. There was a large dinner party. 
Mab was not even aware that I was in London. 
Dressed as I was, of course I could not go upstairs, so 
I got one of the servants to show me into the con- 
servatory ; and I waited there, every moment seeming 
an hour, for Mab to come to me. 

It was some time before she came, for the servant 
did not tell her immediately, and of course she could 
not leave the company in a moment. I was half 
frantic with suspense and dread when she came, and 
hurriedly told her she must give me what money she 
had there and then. She was naturally shocked, and 
burst into tears. " Oh, father, dear," she said; "what 
is it that you want this money for? What horrid 
secret is it that has changed you like this ? You are 
not hke the shadow of your former self. Oh, come 
and live with us, and give over these strange ways. 
My husband, I am sure, will give you all the money 
you require for proper purposes. Oh, do not break 
my heart ! " 

" Your husband must know nothing of the matter,*' 
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said I doggedly, (what could I say ?) "and I must have 
money to-night.'* 

" Not to support your dissolute companions," ex- 
claimed Sir Charles, who had entered the conserva- 
tory in search of Mab ; " believe me, I am sorry to 
see this change in you, but - 1 shall not refuse to see 
you another time, when you are more fit to speak to 
me. Dearest," he continued, turning to Mab, whom 
he was leading from the conservatory, " do not let this 
scene distress you. Begone, sir, and, if you will, come 
to me at noon to-morrow, but, mark me, alone ! Bring 
none of your vagabond crew here 1 " 

"I have brought none," I replied; "and I am 
alone." 

" Who then is this man ? " asked Sir Charles, 
pointing to the door, and, sure enough, there stood 
Rushworth. He had been drinking more, and was 
half mad with it. " I'll precious soon let you know 
who I am, my fine spark," he cried ; " this is what I 
am — your madam's hus ." 

I did not give him time to finish the word. I flew 
at him like a wild cat. I caught him in my arms, and 
bent him this way and that like a reed. I flung him 
down on the ground, and, grasping his throat with one 
hand to keep him dumb, I beat him with the other on 
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his face till he was dead. I beat him till my hand 
and wrist and arm were broken and mangled into the 
shapeless mass they are. I rained blows on him. 
Thinking of how I beat him that night is the only thing 
that takes away the pain of my hand now ! 

At last I was raised up, breathless and panting, by 
some servants. Mab was laid on a couch; her 
husband kneeling beside her. There were crimson 
streaks about her lips, and Mab was dead ! 

I was tried for my life. Sir Charles sent Mr. Fayre- 
laugh to me, and engaged the first of advocates, 
though he never came to see me — ^which I could 
not expect It came out in evidence that the 
murdered man had another wife living when he 
married Mab, whom he had deserted too; so her 
marriage was null and void after all ; and Snargate 
was transported for conspiracy, being proved to be 
an old criminal and a ticket-of-leave man, like 
Rushworth. I was acquitted, after a short imprison- 
ment. I wasn't resigned enough to make away with 
myself, for I hadn't repented of the murder, and I 
never can. . I took to my old haunts again when I'd 
got over the shock ; for it threw me into a fever — the 
excitement and the wound together. I have never 
been near Sir Charles since ; but he has always con- 
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tinued my allowance, and it lies untouched, and will 
do till Vm gone. I would rather be independent. 
I can't act any more, of course, but I can keep a 
stage door, and I have friends who, for the sake of 
old recollections, will always give me a billet here. 
Sir Charles has never married again, and there are 
lines on his face that remind me of Mab whenever 
I see him, as I do sometimes, for he's a Government 
minister now, and passes in his carriage. Only once, 
when I knew that he was gone abroad, I ventured to 
Ashleighford. I durstn't speak to any one, and no- 
body recognised me. In the church I saw a white 

marble tomb, inscribed only, " Mab , died , 

aged twenty-three years.*' 
There is your tragedy, sir. 



THE END. 
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